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well before starting there will be no exces- 


Collective Marketing of Wool 


How it has paid New York farmers, described by F. E. Robertson 





OME TIME in the dim past 
18 along about that period when 
the practice of spinning wool 
yarn and weaving homespun 
cloth was being transferred to 
the power looms a certain farm- 
er discovered that he had more wool than he 
needed. It so happened that a local dealer 
who made his living by shrewdness rather 











- than brawn agreed to buy the farmer’s wool 


at a price entirely agreeable to the buyer. 
Thus the local wool buyer became an identity 
in the various rural districts and most of 
them prospered, at least we have no informa- 
tion to the contrary. 

Along came the county agent and after 
him, but not because of him, came the world 
war and a desire on the part of the govern- 
ment, for obvious reasons, to control the 
wool supply. It followed quite as a matter 
of course that farmers who kept sheep dis- 
covered it was good business to organize 
county associations or band together and col- 
lectively market their clips of wool. Their 
first attempts were so satisfactory that the 
custom spread from county to county, much 
to the dismay of the local wool buyers, who 
saw this good business slipping away. They 
deplored the custom, belittled it, and tried to 
create back fires, but all of no avail. 


County Wool Growers 
The amount of business done by these 
county wool growers’ associations increased 
about as follows: 


Yea: Pounds 
BENS cvaccocccesccccccsceccoccese About 50,000 
BRRT cccececcecccccccececcocccens About 125,000 
BEE }cccceseeccceescesocoescece About 540,000 
BED beccccocesecescece ovebeceuns About 1,103,000 


In disposing of the wool clips, the associa- 


tions followed two methods in the main: The 
direct,sale, and the consignment sale. In the 
first method the wool was pooled and graded 
at the loading point and offered for sale to 
the highest bidder. This plan pleased many 
of the wool growers, for the deal was closed 
on the spot. The second method has been to 
pool and grade the wool and then consign it 
to a commission house to be sold when the 
market was right. In this practice the com- 
mission merchant advanced to the grower, or 
secured an advance of from 30 to 40 cents a 
pound on his wool, and made final settlement 
when the balance of the wool was sold. 

Which of the two methods is most profit- 
able for the wool grower? In the sales of 
the 1919 wool clip in New York state, basing 
our figures on the reports of the sales from 
23 counties, the prices received per pound 
from the two methods can be compared as 
follows: 


Grade Direct sale Consignment 
Delaine Wool ........«--+ 63.8 73.4 
4 Blood Wools .......... 63.4 718 
% Blood Wools .......... 60.8 64.3 
\% Blood Wools .......... 59.2 60.5 


Low quarter rejects, etc. 49.5 not complete 

The above figures would indicate that 
where wool growers have a little courage 
and patience it is better to consign their 
wools than to make direct sales, letting the 
buyers take the risk and make the profit. 
Either of these methods is far better than 
the practice of the individual selling inde- 
pendently, for during 1919 many individual 
clips of wool were picked up by local buyers 
at 46 to 52 cents. 


Nation-Wide Pools in Time 


Sixty-five per cent of the New York wools 
fall within the % and %4 blood grades. This 


fact has been ascertained from the reports of 
the sales made during the past year. While 
the following percentages are based on the 
reports from 23 counties, they will be very 
approximately correct for the entire state: 


Grade of Wools % 
BN THD © os ccaceeecéae wucotn ct cece 6.6 
eo SN rere rrr ee ‘ 18.1 
Th Dee WE nauccnessdébesenecee bs ‘ 39.6 
Ee WED. cagedtadedocasa «kant ‘ 25.4 
Low quarter, rejects, ete. ................ 10.3 

100.00 


Within the space of four years, therefore, 
we have witnessel a big change for the 
better in the meinods of marketing New 
York wools. As soon as the wool growers 
awake to the advantage of collectively con- 
signing their wools to central warehouses to 
be sold when the market is right, the sooner 
will they get from the sale of their wool 
somewhere near its actual market value, less, 
of course, the costs incident to commissions, 
freight, insurance, etc. 

If a county consignment or sale is prac- 
ticable, then it is but another step to organ- 
ize a state-wide pool and sale. Such a step 
should not be impossible for the year 1921. 
Not only will a state-wide pool eventually be 
consummated, but a nation-wide pool is en- 
tirely within the realms of probability. 


Gauge Cutting—Alfalfa should be gauged 
carefully for proper cutting. Experienced 
farmers do not go by the blossoms. The new 
sprouts at the top of the root make the next 
crop. Mow the present crop when these 
sprouts are not more than 2 to 3 inches high 
and will be missed by the cutting blade. The 
hay will be more palatable and nutritious if 
cut at this stage. 








Cutting Down Motor Expenses 


C. M. Baker of Ohio outlines his methods with motor engines and tires 


ITH THE higher prices for tires 
and gasoline, it behooves farm- 
ers to use all possible precau- 
tions to lighten the expense of 
driving machines. A machine 
is a real asset many times on 

the farm and can in no ways be dispensed 

with, but there are many means in which its 
efficiency may be increased, so that the cost 
of operation need not run higher than usual 
in spite of the higher prices for commodities. 

To save gasoline there is no easier way 
than to keep the engine in its best trim, so 
it will develop its full horse power and do 
this easily. One thing I always aim for is to 
keep the compression good on the machine, 
this being augmented by the use of good oil, 
so that a good film is maintained on the pis- 
ton sides and cylinders at all times. The 
spark plugs also need attention so there is 
not even a small seep of compression be- 
tween their bands or where they seat into the 
engine head. Of course, I always place new 
piston rings in the cylinders about every 
season, especially where a car runs 10,000 to 
15,000 miles, so the engine is ready to deliver 
its power without any loss. In this connec- 
tion it is always well to keep the bearings 
tight and the gears should not have lost mo- 
tion that causes wearing and rattling. 

With the lower grades of gasoline one 
should let his car run a few moments before 
starting out. I have often noticed that a 
machine will only pull a heavy grade when it 
is first started by giving a plentiful mixture 
through the choke. After two or three miles 
the machine becomes warmed up and it will 
then run efficiently on its leanest mixture. 

If the engine is warmed up comparatively 


W 





sive use of gasoline, and it will prevent the 
unburned gasoline or kerosene from slipping 
past the cylinder walls into the crank case 
oil. This is a condition which must be care- 
fully watched in tractors, but the grades of 
fuel now require this to be observed in 
machines. 


Reducing Tire Expense 


In reducing tire expense I make use of my 
old tires to good advantage. It pays to buy 
the best tires, but before these are begin- 
ning to show the effects of wear I take the 
old tires to the repair man and have him in- 
sert the carcass or fabric of the old tire in- 
side the used tire after it has traveled from 
2000 to 3000 miles. This gives strength to 
the fabric so that the good tire may be used 
until the rubber is worn entirely through to 
the tread. Then this tire with the inside car- 
cass is taken to the repair man again. Usual- 
ly the inside carcass is in good enough shape 
to place in another tire and the worn-out tire 
may be torn down and this carcass used in a 
similar way. 

It is a good plan in this case to have a good 
spare and take the tires one by one to the 
repair shop for this service. I have had no 
trouble with such tires, as the two thick- 
nesses of fabric are not heavy enough to heat 
patches on the inner tube to the point where 
they will slip off. This is the case with some 
tires that are double treaded. ‘ 

To prepare an old tire so that the carcass 
may be used as a reinforcement for a partly 
worn tire, it is necessary to peal off the rub- 
ber by taking off the first layer of fabric. If 
the farmer can do this at his own home he 
can save time and expense of going to the 
tire repair shop, but it is generally more sat- 





isfactory to take it to the man who has spe- 
cialties in this line. The carcass is cemented 
in firmly so that it cannot move about under 
the creeping motion of the tire. 

When this inside fabric is being inserted 
I always have the tire repair man go over 
the outside of the tire carefully and vul- 
canize all cuts and tears in the rubber, for 
these openings allow water to get into the 
fabric of the tire and it is soon weakened and 
will blow out at these places. 


Salt Rids Fields of Thistles 


ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 


Nearly two years ago a patch of Canada 
thistles had gotten a good start on an adjoin- 
ing neighbor’s farm before it had been dis- 
covered. I suppose the seed was sown with 
purchased grass seed as, to -my knowledge, 
there are no Canada thistles growing within 
two miles of our farms. The thistles were 
in a corner of the farm that corners with 
mine and is along the side of a second neigh- 
bor’s farm. The pest was within a rod ol 
the second neighbor’s farm and within about 
eight rods of mine. The patch of thistles 
covered about six square rods of ground. 

All three of us chipped in and bought four 
barrels of salt. We scattered it over the 
patch, going about three feet beyond the bor- 
der. The application was made about six 
weeks after the field had been plowed in the 
spring. By this time new shoots had started 
up, thus indicating where to put the salt. 
This was putting at the rate of more thal 
$250 worth of salt to the acre, but it did the 
work. : 
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American Agrieculturist, July 31, 1920 


WENTY YEARS ago, institute 
lecturers and farm papers be- 
gan to speak in favor of grow- 
ing alfalfa as a soil builder 
and as hay, especially, for 
cows, but times have changed 
and you no icnger need to lecture on the 
merits of alfalfa. Every farmer knows them. 
We had an orchard of tree acres on my farm 
in Center county, Pa, with half young and 
half older apple trees, which we preferred 
having in grass for hay rather than to farm 
it. These acres were sown to wheat one fall. 
The next April we sowed eight quarts alfalfa, 
12 quarts red clover and 12 of orchard grass 
on the growing wheat. 

The orchard had been limed a few years 
before and was well drained. The alfalfa 
seed was not innoculated, but we got a fairly 
good stand of the alfalfa with the other 
grasses. These three acres were cut for hay 
once each year in June, and an average of 
over a ton of hay was made, consisting largo- 
ly of medium red clover and orchard grass, 
however, until the last two years, when blue 
grass began to grow and made half of the 
hay. Every year hogs were allowed the run 
of the orchard after the hay was made. Many 
parts had a nice stand of alfalfa stalks which 
grew from year to year for eight years. 

A few years ago, in May, after hav- 
ing disked three acres of corn stalks ad- 
joining this orchard we drilled three- 
fourths bushel of beardless barley and 
40 quarts of alfalfa seed on this three acres 

















The first cutting was done when some blos- 
soms had appeared and a few stalks had 


turned yellow on thin spots of soil. “Often 


when the first cutting should be done in June 
we have showery weather, which makes cur- 


ing hay difficult, especially the clovers. When 
the second cutting was done we had rainy 
weather and this cutting was colored some- 
what and had to be turned a few times to 
dry on the swath or in cocks, but cows ate 
all of it. 

The following June we made oar first cut- 
ting for the second year, and a second cut- 
ting later, but orchard grass, blue grass and 
timothy were coming in too muc1 to let it 
stand longer. These three acres were plowed 
for silage corn and, in spite of all the culti- 
vating, some of,the alfalfa stalks on the lime- 
stone ridge were not destroyed, but grew 
along with the corn and were still growing 
to be cut with the wheat crop cf the fol- 
lowing season. 

One reason why other grasses came onto 
this alfalfa so soon was that we had top- 
dressed these three acres during the winter 
following the first cutting with yard manure. 
These three acres of wheat stubbles were 
plowed after harvest, limed and manured and 
seeded to wheat again to get rid of the corn 
stalks and to make a better preparation for 
an alfalfa stand again. 


Heavier Application of Seed 


On this growing wheat one spring I sowed 
28 quarts of alfalfa seed on four acres, three 

















Alfalfa Makes High Producers on New York Farm 


These are high producers on the farm of James Stark in Dutchess county, N Y, and have 
come from stock which gave 10,000 to 14,000 pounds of milk a year, although not 100% Hol- 


stein. 
picture was taken, despite plenty of rain. 


without any innoculation. It was a Hagers- 
town clay loam where limestones lie near the 
surface, so that part of it on the ridge is 
hard to plow. The seeding was followed 
with the roller. 


Does Well with Grains 


The growth of alfalfa was as good as one 
could wish along with the barley, which was 
cut for hay when in the milk stage, making 
fair hay. The next June we took four good 
loads of pure alfalfa hay from the three 
acres. July 15 and on August 21 we took 
four loads of good alfalfa hay at each cut- 
ting, or 12 loads, which would have made by 
Weirht 15 tons, as our loads would average 
1% tons. This was a good year for growing 
‘rops, making one cutting as good as another. 


The tree in the background was struck by lightning, and was still on fire when the 
Mr Stark’s cows are quiet and gentle. 


of the same ones, and it was harrowed with 
a spike-tooth harrow, slanted back, to cover 
the alfalfa seed and to help the wheat, too. 
The crop of wheat was good and the stand 
of alfalfa all one could ask. 

This field contains eight acres.and the 
other four acres was seeded with alfalfa, me- 
dium red and white sweet clovers. On Sep- 
tember 14 we took in eight loads of hay cut 
from these eight acres of wheat stubbles and 
the yield from the alfalfa alone per acre was 
nearly as good as from the four acres of the 
three clovers with timothy sown two years 
previous. 

The succeeding June we cut and took off of 
these eight acres 14 big loads of hay, nearly 
half of which was alfalfa. A second cutting 
was made later, but the season was too dry 


tiie 


Alfalfa Under Varied Conditions 


Many years experience growing alfalfa with grains and grasses—By J. N. Glover ; 


for a good growth, and the crop was small. 
Last year this sod was turned for silage corn 
again, but some of these alfalfa stalks seem 
to hold on in the limestones, where the soil 
is too thin for much to grow. 


Alfalfa Grows in Any Field 


Now we sow alfalfa and white sweet 
clover, which innoculates soil for alfalfa, 
with alsike and medium red clover for hay 
on the wheat in the spring and alfalfa grows 
on any field on tae farm. 

Alfalfa does not seem to fit into our rota- 
tion to sow it alone unless one has a field 
which is not pastured or in a regular rota- 
tion; and even then our observation with 
others as well has been that two years 
is as long as it can be profitably grown 
until grasses or weeds begin to grow with it. 
Then it should be plowed or reseeded. 

Our fields likely became innoculated from 
manure from the orchard or from the white 
sweet clover sown from year to year. Al- 
falfa hay is a great cow feed and hogs and 
hens like it. 


Will Labor Tide Turn? 
GEORGE J. BURKHARD, LEWLS COUNTY, N Y 

I have been thinking over the question of 
farm labor and city labor and in comparing 
the two, the questions of time employed 
seems to me to be a big factor. The city 
laborer works seven to nine hours and se- 
cures $4 to $6 or $8 a day. He has plenty of 
amusement to take his attention after work- 
ing hours. Farmers in this locality are up 
against a much different proposition. High 
prices have taken 75% of the farm hands to 
the city and those now available demand $75 
to $90 a month, with board and laundry. 

Many farmers cannot pay these prices and 
have already disposed of some of their cows. 
At the end of the year farm hands in over 
half of the cases have more clear money than 
the owner of the farm. The owner is not 
getting a salary in proportion to the 12 to 16 
hours a day which he werks. 

I think if labor conditions were equalized 
between city and farm labor that it would 
lower the cost of living. My opinion is that 
if the city laborer would work nine to 10 
hours a day in the city industrial plants 
could get along with about 80°, of the labor 
now required. The other 20% could go back 
to the country and help relieve the farm labor 
situation. 

If no immediate relief comes to this sec- 
tion a good many farmers will be going out 
of business within a year. Even now there 
are many deserted farms. There will be more 
if there is not a turn in the tide before long. 

Tractor-Drawn Grain Binder—I am more 
than pleased with it. To be sure, this rig 
takes two men, one on the tractor, one on the 
binder, whereas one man can handle the 
binder drawn by two, three or four horses. 
But in heavy grain the tractor-drawn outfit 
goes right along and does almost twice as 
much work. The horses must stop to rest 
frequently and may suffer much from heat. 
A heavy crop of rye and vetch, badly tangled, 
can be handled by the 10-20 h p tractor and 
harvester, whereas to get through it with a 
team would require one or two extra men to 
help the machine cut through the stuff and 
“steer” the cut mass so that it will travel 
over the apron and through the binder with- 
out clogging. From 5 and 7 p m my tractor- 
drawn binder cut and bound a ficld of be- 
tween three and four acres. The binder has 
a bundle carrier which drops the bundles in 
a bunch. This saves labor in setting up. It 
is quite a trick to put the bundles in small 
shocks so the grain will cure rapidly with 
least danger of sprouting in case of prolonged 
wet weather.—[Herbert Myrick. 





Clean Farm Tools—A shining hoe is the 
best badge of a good. gardener. 
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Public Spirit Among Farmers 


The voluntary crop reporters for state and 
federal departments of agriculture perform 
a useful service. They get no pay for it. 
Indeed, they go long distances to attend their 
national convention, and pay their own ex- 
penses. Such a meeting was a feature at the 
Ohio state fair last year. These men are 
animated by the highest ideals of service 
just the same as are those who give of their 
time, thought and strength to church, Sun- 
day school or other social service. 

We need more of this public spirit of serv- 
ice in agriculture. It is the basic principle 
in the better community life we all are try- 
ing to develop in our rural towns. Some 
neighborhoods are dead for want of it. As 
the late Sam Walter Foss puts it, in one of 
his clever poems: 


“or there are those communities that by some means contrive 
To get its live men in the grave and keep its dead alive.” 


New Burdens on Agriculture 


The tremendous advance in freight rates 
to be granted the railroads, together with at- 
tendant increase in wages to railroad men 
of some 600 million dollars a year, is of 
greatest moment to agriculture. Freights 
may be put up 36% and passenger rates % to 
1 cent a mile additional. The total required 
to cover the increase in wages and the rail- 
road’s revenue previously asked for amounts 
to 1600 millions. At this time it is im- 
possible to know how it will eventual- 
ly work out. One thing is sure: Consumers 
must stand sharp increases in many items; 
middlemen, manufacturers and the transpor- 
tation companies will try to escape added 
‘burdens; and the producer must in the last 
analysis undertake to absorb his important 
fraction of this enormously increased outlay. 

Developments of this sort are always se- 
rious to agriculture, and in the present in- 
stance some new burdens are added. As well 
pointed out by president of the A F B F, 
local country buyers of wheat, for example, 
recognizing the disturbed conditions and the 
continued traffic congestion, feel they must 
protect themselves by wider margins. In 
other words, not knowing just how quickly 
they can deliver grain when sold, and obliged 
to face heavy expenses in the way of demur- 
rage, storage charges, etc, the country buyer 
is inclined to offer the farmer a lower price 
for the wheat to take care of these items. 


I 


This situation also extends to the exporter at 
the seaboard who faces expensive delays in 
loading steamers through the upset railroad 
conditions. 

Efforts recently inaugurated by the big 
group of railroad managers to speed up the 
movement of freight have not yet proved 
more than a good beginning; but everything 
possible should be done to facilitate the 
prompt movement of commodities, and there 
should be genuine co-operation, as much as 
during the war, between all interests. 


Get After Farm Poachers 


One of our friends in western Pennsylva- 
nia writes of the manner in which his neigh- 
bors musteprotect their fruit. Coddling moth, 
scale and red bug seem gentle companions 
in comparison to marauders who must be 
warded off with shotgun and watch dog. He 
says: 

I have a suggestion to pass along. It is this: 
The farmers of Allegheny county, Pa, guard their 
orchards of small fruits during the ripening sea- 
son by running the automobile into the orchard 
and sleeping there all night. With a good dog or 
two and a shotgun, and with help easily sum- 
moned from the house, the owners can save their 
fruits from marauders. 

What, is it really possible that fruit own- 
ers must stand the night vigil to guard their 
orchards in a state, patrolled and protected 
by one of the finest rural police forces in the 
country? Yes, it is not only possible, but a 
fact that many a fruit grower and farmer 
must rely upon his only resources to guard 
his own property, and Allegheny county, Pa, 
is not the only section where marauders 
prowl around in small bands. It would seem 
that this is a reflection upon the rural police, 
but not so, for no finer body of men ever 
rode the county than the Pennsylvania state 
constabulary. 

Along with the growth of vandalism, rob- 
bery and even worse in the cities, has come 
lawlessness in country sections, and despite 
the most ardent duty of those invested with 
enforcement of the law farm owners have 
suffered considerably. And the trouble does 
not come from the same sort of “tramps” of 
the old hobo days. It comes from those much 
higher up in intelligence and standing than 
a rover with the wanderlust. Systematic, 
carefully laid plans of small groups of city 
and small town citizens, with the aid of an 
auto and plenty of paraphernalia are back of 
these orchard raids. 

The orchard season has barely begun, and 
for mutual protection it is the duty of every 
farm owner to jack up the local authorities 
to responsibility to their duties. No doubt 
the farm owner with a gun is the most effec- 
tive antagonist with which a marauder may 
deal, but he does not have the long arm of 
the law, and the border of his property ends 
his domains. Furthermore, no farmer these 
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New Things in Food Preservation 


When our country accepted the task of 
feeding a large part of the world in the early 
days of the war commercial dehydration of 
vegetables provided a means by which food 
was economically available for millions of 
men. During three years of war 60,000,000 
pounds evaporated vegetables were sent by 
United States to allied armies. At the same 
time dehydration conserved for home use 
thousands of tons of surplus perishable vege- 
table crops. The experience of these last few 
years shows that many vegetables may be 
dried in such a way as to — haere mt 
teristic flavor and quality, and that the pga = 
uct will keep indefinitely. From its work in = 
various sections of the country, the depart- = 
ment of agriculture believes profitable de- 
hydration is most likely to be accomplished 
by a small plant utilizing the surplus vege- 
tables from a limited and compact area. 
Otherwise, overhead expenses are likely to 
destroy the profits. A general demand for 
dehydrated vegetables has not yet been cre- 
ated and groups of farmers who attempt de- 
hydration must look out for a market before 
establishing a plant. Next week, August 7, 
American Agriculturist will print a full de- 
scription of methods to be employed. 
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days can work 16 hours a day and sleep with 
Marauders must be 
chased down by the law and the screws py 
down. Severity against offenders on the par; 
of a township or county travels like wild-fir. 
and is more effective against future lawless. 
ness than double the number of state police 


Labor Supply Slowly Gaining 


If further testimony were required to show 
need of adequate encouragement to agricul. 
ture it might easily be found in the census 
returns of population. While not yet con. 
pleted, these point an unquestioned trend of 
population away from the countries and into 
the cities. The great centers, such as New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
have not shown as great_increase in popula. 
tion past 10 years as expected. But this is 
due largely to falling off in immigration dur. 
ing the war, these foreign peoples inclined to 
“squat” in the big cities. But the smaller 
places and also a group of very sizable cities 
where the great industries are so much in 
evidence have forged very rapidly to the 
front. This in a general way is at the cost 
of rural population. 

So far as any deductions have been drawn 
by the census people, it appears that cities o! 
10,000 and upward now include about two- 
fifths of total population of the country, com- 
pared with 35% 10 years ago and only 31’ 
in the federal census of 1900. Direct e,'- 
dence here of the lure of high wages ani 
other attractions in the city. The gratify- 
ing thing just now is the increasing immi- 
gration from foreign countries to relieve 
labor shortage. Recent figures for a single 
week in New York were almost up to pre- 
war conditions; one day alone four vessels 
brought in 7132 persons. Many more will 
come forward as soon as ships are available 
to carry them. 


New York state denies farmers the priv- 
ilege of working an hour more to increase 
production, but gives amusement interests 
an hour of daylight waste that city slackers 
may loaf. 


Handling Waste Places 
W. E. FARVER. HOLMES COUNTY, O 

Seven years ago when we moved on father’s 
upper 60 acres, as we called it, there was a 
fence row near the buildings and along the 
public road. An old picket fence had served 
its period of usefulness, but was still stand- 
ing. A space of about 10 feet wide outside 
the fence was overgrown with all sorts of 
wild growth. Inside the fence a row of peach 
trees, mostly dead, took up another strip 10 
feet wide. It was 17 rods long, nearly one- 
fourth acre. Enough at least to be worth 
while the effort to clean it up. 

It was an eyesore to the public. We de 
cided to give it a general clean-up. The truck 
patch was beside the road, so we tore out the 
fence and made this strip an addition to the 
truck patch. The briers, dead peach trees 
and all growth on the strip were cleaned out, 
and after preparing the soil it was planted to 
potatoes. This was in 1913. We neglected 
to keep record of this strip, but the potatoes 
were a good crop. In 1914 the strip was 
again planted to potatoes, with like results. 
In 1915 potatoes and sweet corn were raised. 
In 1916, corn and soy beans. This crop was 
best of all thus far. The continual cultiva 
tion was severe, but it killed out the weeds. 

We figured it should be given a breathing 
spell, so it was seeded to vetch and rye. Tin 
othy was also sown. A good crop of vetch 
and rye was taken off. Clover straw was put 
on the winter before and a fair stand of 
clover grew, so that in 1918 a good stand of 
timothy, vetch and clover hay was taken of. 
In fall of 1918 we sprinkled some vetch seed 
on it, and in 1919 we took off a nice little load 
of vetch and timothy hay. Seven summer 
have whipped the strip of weeds and brief. 
What was raised paid the labor many times. 
Why not get after more of these eyesores’ 
They are plentiful. ve 

































Mountain silo 
with the new hip 
roof does’ credit ° 
: any group o 
Tl] | farm buildings, no 
matter how 
tentious. With 
‘nut-brown creosoted 
staves and bright 
; red cedar shingled 
¥ oof, it is a beauty. 

y Just as good as it is good 
looking, too. Each part that 
has to stand a strain and in a 
silo that means al- 






























































most every part—is | 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. 
Green Mountain 
staves are of extra- | | 
heavy, clean, well- 
fitted lumber—creo- Note the 
soted to weather- *fssike 
proof and preserve the. wood. 






The hoops are of extra-heavy 
steel with easy-fit- 
ting, rolled (not cut) 
threads. 

The safe-like Green 
Mountain door is a pa- 
tented feature that in- 
sures sweet silage. 

The Green Mountain 
anchorage system pre. 
vents warping and blow- 

























Woodger ing over and holds rigid 
No Frosting against unusual strains. 





No iron parts on the 
Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 
There’s a real reason for every 
Green Mountain feature. Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole 
story. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
343 West St. Rutiand, Vt, 






























Hoops one _iuas Extro na | 





To get your silo on 
time this year, send 
for the Globe Cata- 
log NOW. 


Globe Silo was 
first to introduce the 
famous extra capacity extension 
roof. It gives more silo storage 
space for less silo money. Other 
exclusive features explained in 
Catalog. 


Ohio Ensilage Cutters 

We are agents for the Ohio 
Ensilage Cutters. With a big 
stock on hand we can make 
prompt shipment. Send for 
Catalog and attractive prices. 


Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
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45 Years on the Line 


Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 


OWL DOVE JAY 


Brand Brand Brand 


F, W. Brode & Co. 


Established 1875. 
Incorporated 1915. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Our Brand on the Tag 
Means Quality in the Bag 
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Booklet free. Highest 
Best 


PATENTS Sites! 


WATSON E. COLem art 
AAR. Patent Lawyer, 
ASHINGTON, D.C. 
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To Boost Milk Products 


The New York milk committee has 
just established a service bureau as an 
aid to communities in need of better 
official control of their milk supplies. 
It will be the purpose of this bureau 
to preach the merits of clean, safe 
milk for infants and children and to 
boost the work of the National com- 
mission on milk standards. 

The chief features of the 
this commission have been 
a standard time and tempera- 
ture for pasteurization of milk; to 
recommend that all milk be pasteur- 
ized, except that corresponding to cer- 
tified milk; that milk be graded into at 
least three different grades according 
to its sanitary character, and that each 
be distinguished by its own label on 
the final container; and that a stand- 
ard method for determining the sani- 
tary character of milk by examination 
for the number of bacteria. 


work of 
to urge 


Form Pennsylvania Wool Pool 
PRES DAVID KYLE 

The Lawrence county, Pa, sheep and 
wool growers’ association has received 
the wool from its members at its ware- 
house in Néw Castle, Pa. Each farm- 
er’s clip was delivered, packed in wool 
sacks, weighed by the association and 
the grower given a warehouse receipt 
for the amount of wool which he had, 
Fire insurance is being carried on the 
wool while it is in storage. The asso- 
ciation plans to hold the wool until a 
market is created and a real price 
basis reached, 

Last year the Lawrence county 
sheep and wool growers’ association 
handled 105 clips, totaling 31,280 
pounds, At present there are 192 clips 
in storage, amounting to 49,435 pounds. 
This year wool growers from Butler 
and Beaver counties, Pa, are pooling 
with the Lawrence county association. 
By combining the pools, the rate of 
overhead expenses to each farmer is 
greatly reduced, which if each were 
separate, this expense would be much 
greater. The committee estimates that 
the pool can be conducted by a 1-cent 
pound charge or less. 
The association will have the wool 
graded by an expert grader and a 
statement made of each farmer’s wool, 
giving the pounds of each grade which 
he has. The wool is sold by the asso- 
ciation by grades and the farmer paid 
on that basis and the expense of oper- 
ation deducted by a oar’ poune charge. 


Makes Money on Hens 
CLIFFORD FE. LUTHER, NY 

I wish to tell of my experiences and 
how profitable a flock of hens may be 
if given a little attention. My flock 
consists of 33 hens, 20 Rhode Island 
Reds and 13 White Leghorns. From 
them I sold eggs amounting to $64.86 
and 34 broilers amounting to $34.29, 
making a total of $99.15. 

The-price paid for feed was $32.13, 
leaving a total gain of $67.02 or $2.08 a 
hen. Besides the cash profit, I had 46 
nice pullets and would have had more 
but for the hawks. 


TOMPKINS CO, 


Feeding Hogs on Garbage 

Would it pay to keep 
city garbage?7—[O. E. B. 

This depends upon quantity, quality 
and cost of the garbage laid down at 
the place where the hogs are fed. In 
these times of more economy among 
housewives, city garbage has much 
less feeding value than formerly, when 
whole chunks of meat, whole loaves of 
bread and other good food went into 
the garbage can. During summer and 
autumn, city garbage now consists 
largely of pea pods, husks and cobs 
from sweet corn, rinds of summer 
squash and watermelons, and other 
vegetable refuse. One can haul even 
this stuff a reasonable distance for 
hog feed, in view of present high 
prices of grain. Garbage Is more con- 
centrated and of higher feeding value 
from October to June. 

Where a town or city college its own 
garbage and allows farmers to haul its 
loaded garbage wagons to their own 
farms, this makes pretty cheap hog 
feed if the distance is not too great. 
Some cities charge a dollar a load un- 
der such circumstances. Some farm- 
ers near towns collect the garbage 
themselves from house to house, or at 
least from hotels and boarding houses 
where there is a lot of it. The big 


pigs on ordinary 


cities, like New York and Boston, load 
much of their garbage onto scows that 
are towed far out into the ocean to be 
dumped. Sometimes they load the 
garbage onto cars or trucks, in which 
case the hog feeder may have to pay 
something for it besides the freight or 
cartage. Extensive garbage feeding 
plants are:operated in the outskirts of 
New York city. 

The most profitable plan of all is for 
a farmer who lives near town to get 
the contract to have the city swill de- 
livered to him or at some point where 
the haul to his farm is as short as pos- 
sible. Keep them in a large pasture, 
where the swill is spread around. They 
get most of their feed from it and 
keep in good health by rooting over 
the turf, grazing, ete. This makes 
cheap pork. There is not as much 
competition as formerly among .hog 
feeders for swill since its quality be- 
came so poor. 


Jersey Cattle Notes—During the 
week ending July 16, the American 
Jersey cattle club registered 381 bulls 
and 710 cows. In the same period it 
recorded the transfer of 303 bulls and 
1240 cows, 


Guernsey Breeders’ Field Day— 
Summer meeting of the N Y and Vt 
state Guernsey breeders’ assns, will 
join forces for a field day at Suburban 
farm, Glens Falls, N Y Saturday, Aug 
7. <An interesting program has been 
arranged and a cordial invitation ex- 
tended to all. 


To Join Parent Company—This is 
the decision of dairymen of Jordan- 
ville, Herkimer county, N Y. The as- 
sociation will take certificates of in- 
debtedness of Dairymen’s league co- 
operative association, also raise addi- 
tional working capital. 





Farm Engineering 
K. J. T. Ekblaw 


Editor of Department 


gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
ebout farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. En- 
elese two-cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 











Another Pump Problem 

I have a spring located 120 feet from a 
milk house and water trough, and about 12 
feet below the same. This is a pretty good 
spring located in a field 100 feet from the 
barnyard and is drained by a tile drain at 
present, but as my flowing well is failing. I 
thought of building a concrete wall around 
this spring run a pipe to the milk house and 
pump the water as I need it. Would ! have 
trouble in pumping the water 120 feet away 
and lifting it 12 feet at the same time?—[E. 
K., New York. 

I believe you will be able to pump 
water from your spring with an or- 
dinary suction pump without any 
great difficulty provided you put in the 
installation in good shape so that 
there are no leaks and no likelihood of 
any developing. The frictional resist- 
ance of the water through the pipe 
will amount to only 3 or 4 feet at the 
most in a l-inch pipe. This will make 
the total lift of the pump 15 or 16 
feet, and a good suction pump ought 
to take care of this in good shape. 

Electric Current Is Available for 
power on farms and in rural homes 
wherever community or public utility 
electric wires or cables pass by the 
place, Farms not thus located can get 
all the advantages of electric current 
by installing an individual electric 
plant. An increasingly large number 
of farms and rural homes are thus 
served throughont the middle states 
and New England. Electricity is used 
in the home for ironing, toasting, or 
to run machines for washing of clothes 
or dishes, as well as for light, also for 
heat when only .a little needed. 
Many farm homes*‘are equipped with 
electric fans and some with electric 
vacuum sweepers. Some farmer: 
charge the battery for their auto in- 
stead of paying a fancy price for 
that service. in town, Electricity 
drives cream separators, churns, water 
pumps, grinders and other machinery. 
Farmers so located that they cannot 
get ice are looking into the matter of 
an electric refrigerating plant. Wash- 
ing machines electrically driven are 
having a big sale among farmers, 
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Wood Silos need attention right 
now. As the staves dry out the hoops 
may become loose, and the whole 
structure become shaky. Tightening 
the hoops may prevent them from 
breaking down before the filling sea- 
son comes on, 


















THIS YE 
Do Your Own 
Threshing 


You need not for even one more sea- 
son put up with the time-and money- * 
wasting method of having your grain- 
threshed by someone else—at the time 


and in the way that suits them. Be 
as independent about the threshing as 
you are about the cutting of the grain. 
Do it yourself—when YOU are ready- 
and when the grain can be most safely 
handled. 


With a surprisingly small investment, 
you can own a 





INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


—and in these days of labor shortage 
and high grain prices, the old, waste- 
ful method must be discarded if you 
are to realize a full profit from your 
crop. 


The Gray Individual Thresher is built 
by men who know how. Eighty years 
of reputation-building is your guaran 
tee that there will be no regrets. 
There is a size suitable for every grain 
farmer, large or small. Built light, 
but not too light to stand every strain. 
Easy to move about in hilly country; 
requires a minimum of power. 


Don’t delay; write today for 
catalogue and full information. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, inc., 
Box A-2 Poultney, Vt. 


Factory at Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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GET THIS CATALOGUE 
A. W. Gray’s Sons, Ino, 
—Please send me your 
catalog and suggest prop- 
er equipment for farm 
devoting about — acres 
to grain crops. Also quote 
prices. 
Name 
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ng” Stroke and Lever 
tarting 


Write for Prices 
‘ d Description of this Fast 
enh) Cutting, Practical One-Man O 


1806 Empire Building 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer’g crop. U. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds * 
fruit, berries and vegetables. In 
dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
the U. §. Government, which is 
using them for training in home cconomice 
and consearemes of Foods. Guaranteed to 
ive satisfaction. Write for Circulars and 
urther information. Agents Wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 








THE JOYNT BRAND 


Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashes, the best potash 
fertilizer for top dressing, worn-out grass and meadow 
lands, wheat growing or seeding down; they have no 

ual. Correspondence invited. Agents wanted. Adcress 
JOHN JOYNT,’ Lock Box 297, Lucknow, Ontarioe 


































































































































































































EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND CUT DOWN TREES 


Only one man, or even a boy, with 
the improved Ottawa Engine Log Saw 
can easily cut twenty-five to forty 
cords a day, and at a cost of less than 
2c per cord. This machine, which out- 
does all others, has a heavy, cross cut 
saw driven by a powerful especially 
designed 4-cycle gasoline engine. It’s 
a fast money-maker for those usin= ‘+t, 
and does more than ten men could do, 
either cutting down trees, sawing logs, 


or buzzing branches while you rest 
When not sawing, the engine can be 
used 


for other work requiring power. 





. / atent Applied for Beware of im«tations 
The entire machine is mounted on 
truck wheels to make it easy to move 
to the trees or logs, and from cut to 
cut on a log without stopping the en- 


gine For moving on the road, the 
truck wheels are placed parallel with 
the skids and the rig hauled straight 
ahead. The wheels turn on a_ two- 
way spindle. You do not have to take 
them off, but can change direction of 
wheel travel by merely taking out a pin. 

The Ottawa can be fitted for saw- 
ing down trees It cuts level with 


surface of ground, thereby getting all 


the timber and leaving no _ stumps 
sticking up. An automatic friction 
clutch stops the saw in case of undue 
resistance. Two men can fall forty 
to fifty trees a day in ordinary timber. 

The whole outfit is compact, simple, 
durable against a lifetime of hard 
wear. Sells for a low price, cash or 


for reliable 
every one 
and logs 


Guaranteed 
the hands of 
to cut down 


easy payments 
operation in 
who has trees 
to work up. 
Full information and low factory price 
to you can be had simply by addressing 
the Ottawa Mfg. Company, 804 Wood 
St., Ottawa, Kansas.—[ Advertisement. 


GET OURLOW 
PRICES 325 


ET OUR low prices first and avoid 
wasteful buying. Buy direct from 
us and save 20% to 40% on your im 
plements, laid down at your 
station. Our “Short Line’’ 
methods cut off unnecessary 
profits and rehandling charges, 
You get the savings. 





300 Ibs. capacity 
Separator 
$49.25 
5H. P. Engine $132-90 


30 DAYS TRIAL 
EASY PAYMENTS 


Ask for our installment prices on engines, separa- 
tors and manure spreaders——30 days free trial and a 
5-year guarantee. action guaranteed or 


Complete line of farm machinery. Large stocks— 
dependable merchandise—prompt shipments. Ask for 
our Midsummer Catalog and illustrated booklet, 
“The Why of It." A postal will bring both free. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept.A 98 Chambers St., New York City 


Cash Price 











Safe Nails for Horseshoeing 

Your horseg are too valuable to risk injuring 
their feet with poor nails. Capewell nails are 
made so that they can be 
driven safely even into a hard 
dry hoof. 

Insist upon the use of Cane- 
Well nails Not the cheapest 
nall regardless of quality. but 
the world's best at a fair price, 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 3ist Street, 
; New York, U.S. A. 
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Getting Acquainted with Editor 

The editor and his good wife have 
been to see us on the farm, speaking 
at our celebration to a crowd safely 
estimated at 5000 and lookin ; over 7ur 
farm and dairy 
operations. It 
was good for 
him to get away 
from brick and 
mortar, type- 
writers, letters, 
and everything 
artificial and 
get among nat- 
ural things. 
Soon the ruddy 
color came to 
their faces and 
we sent them on 
their way pretty 
healthy, good- 

















«$1500, and 





ul. FE. looking folks, I 


COOK 


have enjoyed 
their visit and I guess they have. We 
have discussed our own farm prob- 


lems as well as those of a general na- 
ture, especially the profitable produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. I think the editor 
is less optimistic than I am. 

He lives in the city of New York and 
has an environment quite unlike mine. 
He is in daily touch with organized 
masses who respond quickly to lead- 
ers, and when he comes into the open 
country and notes our individualism 
and independent action he raises a 
question mark. While he had a farm 
experience and owns farm property. 
my whole life has been spent among 
rural people and things and the tend- 
ency to accept organization as our 
hope is noticeable. I firmly believe that 
from organization complete enough 
to match organization in industry is 
assured. Our lecal grange carried out 
a 5000 people attendance, entertained 
them all, fed hundreds, took in nearly 
made net profit of about 
$750, certainly showing co-operation 
and team work. 

The editor. believes that country 
people are finding themselves after all, 
end there isn’t much difference in the 
potential power of people if they can 
once find out how much power there 
is in them, We agreed that the auto- 
mobile was a factor in developing 
community and a general co-operative 
spirit. We can get together as never 
before, and our proverbial provincial- 
ism is disappearing. 

We also discussed some of our own 
farm methods and labor organization, 
He was inclined to criticise our cattle 


ration as too wide and that more 
gluten or cottonseed should be used. 
However, after a_  day’s walking 
through the grain. corn and grass 
fields, where he saw clover every- 
where, with alfalfa mixed with tim- 


othy in the second-year meadows 
about half and half, he said, “I can 
now understand why you do not need 
more protein.”” He also queried how 
long these large crops of legumes 
cou'd be grown without using lime, 
wh'ch I could not answer. 

T am watching out myself, and no 
doubt the lime days, are coming. I 
know now that we are in the days of 
a soil craving for phosphoric acid. It 
acts like magic, and each year our or- 
der is increased. Furthermore, said 
the editor, “I believe that outside of 
the so-called alfalfa sections you have 
the right method of culture, namely 
sowing it as a part of your seeding 
mixture and treating it as a part of 
the regular rotation.” 

He scolded a bit because I had not 
discussed it in these talks, but I said, 
“Bless you, I have done so time and 
again, but you have read without see- 
ing and, like farmers generally, you do 
not understand without an eye im- 
pression.” 

Cows on Summer Pasture 

Just now our milking cows are pass- 
ing through the usual pasture expe- 
rience of loosing flesh. They are just 
as well fed as they were last winter, 
and we are now adding 200 pounds 
corn meal to each ton of grain mix- 
ture. It surely costs money to keep 





cow 
rate 


when grazirg in 
in pastures no 


up steam im a 
pasture, at any 
better than ours. 

I was disappointed that the editor 
did not enthuse over my pasture im- 
provement scheme, The most of our 
pasture land upon which the milking 
herd grazes is poor, some of it simply 
down and out, and the small area that 
has been improved does not seem very 
important when compared to the 
whole. My enthusiasm really has been 
built upon the possibilities of the 
method rather than upon large areas 
perfected. Maybe if he does not visit 
me again too soon he can see enough to 
at least be sociable while I am talking 
about it. 

As we looked over some pretty light 
crops on our drives the editor said, 
when these men get enough for their 
produce they will cultivate and ferti- 
lize these fields and all will be 
changed. I suppose he is right, but it 
strikes me that the fellow who is half 
working, just hanging on waiting for 
a high price millinium is not a good 
farmer, nor an ideal citizen, any more 
than the industrial worker who is us- 
ing his best efforts to cut down work 
and production when it is needed. 
These indifferent farmers are not only 
doing wrong to their state, but they 
are fostering a spirit of farm distrust 
and keeping down land values in their 
locality. When the good times do 
come, these people will not know them 
because they have nothing to sell. and 
by the time they get into action prices 
will again be down. 
~~ However, I must not discourage one 
who is doing so much with voice and 
pen to get for us that which will be 
cost plus. We ought to hold up his 
hands and then go home and be fair 
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_— Orange Judd Service Bureau = 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us ful! details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also imelose your ad- 
from Ameriean Agrieulturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subseriber ; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming 2 subseriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for whieh a 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 
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with our farmers, ourselves and in 
generation to follow. 

While the editor is a frequen: vis. 
itor in rural sections this was his firy 
visit to the north country. It was goog 
for him to get acquainted with hj 
constituency in a big territory of 4). 
most immeasurable natural resources 
Not only their great agricultural pos. 
sibilities, but their water power ™ineg 
and forestry surpass anything in the 
east. I sincerely hope that getting ac. 
quainted with the editor will be to the 
good and make the Plowhandle Talks 
better than they have been before — 
[H, E. Cook. 


Threshing Prices Demanded 

Threshers asked following prices 
for threshing small grains: Wheat 19 
cents a bushel, oats 7 cents, barley § 
cents, buckwheat 10 cents, rye 
cents. Last year the prices were: 
Wheat 7 cents, oats 6 cents, barley § 
cents, buckwheat 12 cents, rye 
cents.—[J. E., Dale, N Y. 

Following prices are asked on smal] 
grains: Wheat 6 cents, rye 7 cents, 
oats 4 cents, barley 5 cents, buckwheat 
5 cents. These are the same prices as 
last year.—[C, H. E., Avoca, N Y. 

This season’s threshers asked 8 cents 
per bushel for threshing wheat, oats 5 
cents, rye 1} cents, with expenses of 
fuel added. Last year they asked (iy 
cents for wheat, 4% for oats and 7y 
for rye, no extra charge for fuel.—[C, 
A. E., Greenville, O. 

Same threshing prices will be in 
force this year as last: Wheat 8 cents, 
oats 6 cents. barley 7 cénts, buck- 
wheat 7 cents, rye 8 cents.—[D. H. §., 
Glens Falls, N Y. 

Same prices in northern Indiana 
county, Pa, as last year: Wheat 6 cents, 
oats 4 cents, buckwheat 6 cents, rye § 
cents.—[E. B. W., Rochester Mills. Pa, 

Threshers this season asked 10 cents 
per bushel for wheat, 7 cents for «ats, 
1) cents for buckwheat.—[G. A. B., 
Cortland, N Y. 

In Crawford county, Pa, the fol!ow- 
ing threshing prices are effective this 
season: Wheat 8 cents, oats 5 ernts, 
buckwheat 8 cents, rvé 9 cents. 

Following prices for threshing small 
rrains, both this year and last: Wheat 
10 cents, oats 8 cents.—[H. A. P., Ash- 
ville, O. 

Wheat threshing cost 7 to 10 centsa 
bushel last year, oats 4 to 5 cents. 
Priees not yet fixed for this season; 
will likely be more. Labor cost $7 to 
$S per day per man.—[E. W., Smith- 
ville, Pa. 
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The Gamble in Mining Stocks 


Are the brokers, Whitney, King & Barnes, 
who are selling stock of White Metal Mining 
Co, reliable people to do business with, and 
< they handle stock that makes good ?— 

Presumably these brokers will mail? 
you the certificate for any shares you 
pay them for. Will the certificate have 
any value in future that you could 
realize on? Could you sell it at all, or 
at a profit or a toss, im case you 
wished to get out? Will the mine be 
able to earn and pay dividends? The 
buyer of mining stock or similar spec- 
ulations, assumes all the risk and gam- 
ble of the answers to these vitally im- 
portant questions. If the mine were a 
really sure thing, do you suppose its 
shares would be hawked about? 

Like other mining prospects this one 
may not pan out. If the metal is in 
the ground in paying quantities and if 
it can be got out without too much ex- 
pense, the mine will pay under proper 
management, otherwise not. You as- 
sume all these risks, in the absence of 
adequately secured guarantees, You or 
your broker may expect or hope the 
shares will rise in price so that you 
can sell out at a profit to some one 
who wants to take the gamble, or the 
broker may believe the mine wil? prove 
a winner, but that doesn’t insure such 
results. 

Numerous brokers in mining stocks 
at Boston were recently arrested on a 
charge of noncompliance with the 
state law pertaining to the sale of 
mining shares. Some of these stocks 
then fell sharp. Numerous mining or 
oil stock promoters are under federal 
indictment for alleged frandulent use 


of the mails. If you gamble in 
sueh, be preferred to lose every dol- 
lar of money or credit you put up. 
Many before you have lost their all 
in such ventures, compared to the few 
who came out richer than they 
went in. 

If you ever are tempted to specu- 
late, confine your gamble to the cash 
you can put up and afford to lose. 
Don’t buy on credit, on margin or on 
borrowed money, for in case of |oss 
you may be out not only all the cash 
you put up, but also all that you bor- 
rowed. 


To the Point 


A subseriber at Gerry want: 
know if it is practicable for her 
daughter to secure a-satisfactory cor- 
respondence course in drawing. No. 
This is something that cannot be 
taught except in a very superficial! way 
at long range. If your daughter has 
real talent she should confer with the 
principal of a technical or high school 
in geome nearby small city. shows 
sample of work and asking his advice. 


Replying to the letter from H. D. F.. 
Orangeburg, N Y, we would not invest 
in the land of the Tampa land com 
pany. Some splendid orange groves 
are bearing fruit in that part of Flor! 
da, but investments made at 10n8 
range as exploited by Iand companies 
similar to this are usually unsatisfac- 
tory. To make money in growing oF 
anges one must have ample capital 
and the “know how.” Obviously # 
small investment from a great ‘is 
tance is lable to prove a failure. 
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Not a Full Load, but Lots of Work Just the Same 


Pruning Arbor Vitae Hedge 

I have an ar*or vitae hedge which has not 
been trimmed for three years. The orivinal 
crown or top seems dead, and there is a 
new top growth of 2 or 3 feet above the 
original crown. It cannot be over a foot 
higher because of obstructing the view. At 
what point should this be cut back?—[C. W. 
s., New York. 

It is rather hard to give any advice 
in this case without first seeing the 
hedge, writes E. I. Farrington. In 
general practice it would be necessary 
to cut the plants back to the live wood 
in order to have them look right. In 
other words, it should be cut back be- 
low all of the dead top, but not too far 
into the growing wood. It will un- 
doubtedly take some time to get the 
hedge back into symmetrical shape. 


Tobacco Promise in Lancaster 
CYRUS H. GOOD, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

Outlook in Lancaster county most 
favorable in years the middle of July, 
plants well advanced. Transplanting 
was extremely late in the spring, but 
weather since favorable and has 
brought the crop forward. Growers 
look for one of the best crops in years. 
Topping has already begun on some 
farms in this county. 

At a recent meeting of the tobacco 
growers’ association one farmer living 
near Rohrerstown urged that growers 
top their tobacco low, as the demand 
this year will probably be for a good 
quality crop with a leaf long and wide. 
Greater stress than usual is placed up- 
on the quality. Many cigar manufac- 
turers have ceased to buy any great 
amount of the smaller leaf because of 
jabor troubles in many factories. Strip- 
pers complain strongly against the 
small leaf, which takes as long to strip 
as the larger leaf and does not give 
the weight. 

Due to shortage in labor at factories 
dealers are distributing tobacco in 
bales to parties in the country to strip 
and place in burlap bags. This is a 
new feature in the tobacco business. 
Some of the dealers are disturbed over 
the propaganda against the use of to- 
bacco, and at a recent meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to gather data 
with a view of putting on foot a move 
to combat the idea. The public sales 
floor movement is being pushed to 
completion, trowers expect to derive 
great benefit from a public sales floor. 


Difficulties of Fruit Growers 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

The cherry harvest brought out the 
largest number of farmerettes ever en- 
listed for orchard work in western 
New York by the woman’s land army; 
over 200 in one big camp on the Sodus 
farm. Even with so large a contingent 


of willing workers from the cities 
there was a big shortage of help. Ac- 
cording to estimates made by B. J. 


Case of Wayne county, hundreds of 
tons of the fruit went to waste be- 
tween the Oswego and Niagara rivers 
because of shortage of help, baskets, 
cans and cars. « 
With all these handicaps the pre- 
Vailing shortage of cars is adding an- 
other serious angle to the situation. 
Produce is piling up at nearly all the 
storages in the fruit and vegetable dis- 
tricts, waiting allotment of cars. Ex- 
Perienced growers state that never be- 
fore have sugh mixed and uncertain 
conditions faced the farmers, even in- 
cluding the war period. Grower is 
almost forced to bid against grdéwer in 
order to get the ordinary supplies. In 
Yates county the labor situation is se- 
rious, 
_ Fertilizers are announced to jump 
“6 or $88 a ton on fall delivery, accord- 
ng to information in western New 
York. The July price of 4-8-4 ferti- 
lizer is $65.10 a ton compared with 
*97.26 in May, 2-8-4 is $52.55 compared 
to $46.18 in May 2-10-2 is $48.60, and 
was $42.18, 16% acid phosphate for 
July is $31.80 in comparison to $26.68 
m™ May. Prices fixed in July are in- 
creased 6% in August, and a like 
amount in September. Farmers must 


order in July to secure the minimum 
price. 

The following changes in the staff of 
the Geneva station are reported: Har- 
old B. Tukey of the Illinois station 
and Richard Wellington of the Mary- 
land college have been appointed as 
assistant horticulturists, Myron W. 
Finch of the Rhode Island college will 
become assistant bacteriologist and M. 
T. Munn, formerly assistant botanist, 
has been promoted to associate in 
botany. 


Peninsula Growers to Meet 


Fruit growers from Delaware, 
southern Pennsylvania and Virginia 


will meet with members of the Mary- 
land state horticultural society at its 
mid-summer meeting at New Windsor, 
Md, on July 29, when they will be the 
guests of the Carroll county orchard- 
ists. Since this is the first summer 
meeting of the society in two years 
special pains have been taken to make 
it an attractive and profitable conven- 
tion. Marketing problems will receive 
foremost attention. 

The morning will be spent in auto 
tour of orchards near New Windsor, 
with particular attention to,the pro- 
duction work in the Mount Olivet or- 
chard. The tract contains 195 acres, 
and is operated by a commercial or- 
chard company which has been very 
successful. The method of large scale 
management as well as the usual prob- 
lems of culture and insect pest con- 
trol will come up for discussion. 





Vegetable Growers to Convene—The 
annual convention of the Vegetable 
growers’ association of Amerita comes 
at Columbus August 25 to 28, when an 
interesting and practical program will 
be taken up. The convention will put 
emphasis upon the labor problems con- 
fronting truck growers this season and 
will also discuss the value of motor 
trucks for marketing vegetables. Lead- 
ing speakers, from various agricultural 
colleges, as well as many practical 
eastern market garden men will ad- 
dress the convention. 


Shipments of Ga peaches to July 10 
were only half those of a year ago, 
and the crop of that state is now ex- 
pected to fall below earlier hopes. Of- 


ferings in northern markets are un- 
even in condition containing much 
poor fruit. 

Potatoes a little backward third 


week in July, writes a correspondent 
at Fillmore, N Y, acreage possibly 
slightly less than normal. 





Good Judgment 


leads thousands of 
housewives to serve 


rape-Nuts 


in place of foods that require 
hours of drudgery in a hot 

kitchen. Needs No Sugar 
Comes ready to eat from the 
package. 


“Theres a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 
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Special Offer | 


COUPON |! 


The E. W. ROSS CO., 
517 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 

Please send literature 
describing Ross Ensilage 

Cutters--also details of 


your 


Special Proposition 








E 


Quick action is necessary. 
once if you want to take advantage of our Special Offer. 





And, what is most important, you cannot afford to 
delay a moment if you want to be sure of getting the 
most reliable cutter built in time for use this fall. 


Ask for full proof of Ross Superiority. No obligation 
on your part. Write today for the facts in full. 


The E. W. Ross Company 


617 Warder St., 








TO rain 


ae 


Drain Before 
WinterRains 


Get ready for ditching and terracing your farm 


Y NOW. Don't delay. Water standing on your land 
during the winter will smother the soil, kills big crop 
chances for next year. 


You can solve the open ditch 


or tile ditch pone at low cost. You can make sure 


that your lan c 1 
rk. Seed will germinate much quicker and be healthier 


wo 


will be in finest condition for early spring 


in we!l-drained soil.Write for new book that tells how to do it with 


FARM DITCHER 
Terracer & Grader 


All-steel. reversible, lasts a lifetime. Cuts V-shaped farm 
ditch, open drain, tile or irrigation, down to 4 feet deep; cleans old 
ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dikes and levees; works 


in any soil, wet or dry. 
Does work of 100 men. 
Write and find out how to make big crops sure. 
drainage, irrigation and terracing. 


tractor. 


6 horse sizes; large size fine for 
Solves all dirt-moving problems. 
New, free book on 


2,4 and 


Address 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 











Grow Number Six Junior Wheat 











ability. 


30% inferior seed removed. 


You buy only the best. 


Order now. 
to 20%. 





The Hickox-Rumsey Number Six Junior white winter 
wheat has no equal for purity, quality or high yielding 


Every field rouged for rye, weeds, or mixtures. 


Our special seed cleaning machinery thoroughly 


screens and grades all our seed wheat. From 20% to 


Farmers reported average yield of 5 bu. per acre 
over ordinary seed last year. 


Two dollars extra per acre for good, clean seed from 
a high yielding strain is a good investment. 


Carlot pooled orders will save you 15 
Interest your better seed committee. 


Hickox-Rumsey Co., Inc., Batavia, N. Y. 





of Caled 


ia, N. Y. 


One of our satisfied customers, in his 40- 


A. B. Joh 





acre field of wheat, 



















































































VERY farmer who takes the trouble to clip 
out this coupon--or to write a card or letter 
this week--is going to get--A Special 

30-day Proposition on the simple, powerful, 

clean-cutting 


Ross Ensilage Cutter 


You must write at 


Springfield, Ohio 

















Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Bee Men Urge Heavy Production 


Ek. C. WEATUERBY, CAYUGA COUNTY ~ 


High-priced sweets make it imper- 


ative for both producers and consum- 
ers of honey that every bee yard pro- 
duce to capacity. Directors of the 
Cayuga county, N Y, beekeepers’ so- 
ciety, believing none too old to learn, 
recently arranged six fleld demonstra- 
tion meetings, bee diseases and bee 
breeding principal topies discussed. 
Prof George Rea, bee specialist from 
New York college, conducted the 
demonstrations. Cayuga county is 
practically free from bee diseases. 


some European and Ameri- 
can foul brood has been present in 
past years. The treatment for Amer- 
ican foul brood is to brush the bees 
from the colony affected onto clean 
combs. A demonstration in doing 
this was given. 

The bee-breeding talk 
Prof Rea emphasized the methods of 
keeping colonies strong. He said “a 
colony should be requeened every two 
years. The importance of a strong 
and pure queen cannot be overesti- 
mated.” Along with the bee-breeding 
talk came the discussion of how to 
pack the colonies so as to prevent 
heavy winter losses. As a result of 
the discussions, demonstrations on 
this phase of bee management will be 
held this fall. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: N. L. Stevens of 
Venice Center, president; George Fer- 
ris of Atwater, vice-president, and F. 
D. Lampkin of Poplar Ridge, secre- 
tary-treasurer. This work with Ca- 
yuga county bee keepers was very 
timely, as this county is the leading 
honey-producing county east of the 
Rocky mountains. 


However, 


given by 


Steuben Co—About the same aver- 
age of potatoes planted as last year, 
and stand better than a year ago. 
Corn backward, but doing well now. 
More buckwheat sown than usual, All 
crops need rain, Fruit prospect good. 

Essex Co—Haying much delayed on 
account of rain, help scarce, men de- 
manding $5 p day. Potato crop doing 
well. Cherries a small crop, plums 
promise well, not many pears. New 
potatoes $1 p pk, eggs Sec p doz, live 
veals lic p Ib, young pigs $6, broilers 
$1.75 p pr, dressed live hens 25c p Ib. 

Genesee Co—Wheat harvest begun, 
early sown better stand even though 
hessian fly infects it. Spring wheat 
scarce, oats need rain, potatoes and 
beans look well, Cherries being picked, 
a good crop. Haying has progressed 
rapidly in spite of decided shortage of 
labor, 

Steuben Co—Too much rain for hay- 
gocd 


ing. Winter grain late, but a 

crop. Pastures short and cows shrink- 
ing badly. Potatoes doing fine, and 
with favorable weather will be a large 


crop. Hay lighter than usual and very 
weedy. 
mew Aw ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Farm Activities 
OLIVER D. BCLHLOCK 


Pennsylvania dairy and food officers 
arrested 10% dairymen who are accuse 
of a violation of state laws. The viola- 
tions consisted mainly of selling milk 
and cream below the required fat con- 


tent or of adulteration with water. A 
large majority of the cases were set- 
tled upon the payment of a fine and 


costs. 

The Cumberland county cow testing 
association which kept correct records 
during the past year of 25 herds, con- 
sisting of over 500 cows, reported that 
the largest production was accredited 
to a pure-bred Holstein cow with a to- 
tal yield of 18.255 pounds milk. The 
animal belongs to J. V. Otto, a well- 
known dairyman. 

Perry county farmers enlisted the 
help of the county officials and suc- 
ceeded in organizing a farm bureau 
that promises much good for that 
agricultural district. One of the no- 
table features of the county has been 
its rapid progress in orcharding. It is 
especially successful in growing prize- 
winning Stayman and Jonathan apples. 

Between 500 and 600 farmers and 
other dog owners in Dauphin county 
were notified to comply with the law 
requiring the payment of taxes and 
licensing, under penalty of fines and 
the destruction of the animals in case 
of a non-compliance. 

The Berks-Lehigh potato fields pre- 
sent a very promising appearance, the 
plants being dark green in color, and 
surmounted with their white flowers. 
A large yield is expected, if climatic 
conditions continue favorable. Prices 
are firm, and good stock is in demand, 

The New Castle agricultural asso- 
ciation of Lawrence ecounty will hold 
its first fair this season. Western 


Pennsylvania has ample materia) for 
holding good shows, but thus far the 
eastern counties have always taken 
the lead. 


Mohrsville—To thresh grain, thresh- 
ers ask Sc p bu for wheat and barley, 
de for oats, and fic for buckwheat.— 
(J. W. B 

Tioga Co—Everything growing fast; 
some fields of corn look well. Haying 
well under way and will be a light 
crop. Cherries and currants ripe, 20c 
and 2c p qt, sugar 28 and 3t'c p Ib. 
Not much canning done. 

Wyoming Co—Potatoes 
Buckwheat nearly all sowed. 
tatoes lUc p Ib, eggs 45¢ p doz, butter 
‘He p lb, milk $2.94 p 100 lbs, corn 
$4.25 p 100 Ibs, flour $4.10 p 50 Ibs. 
Too wet to work corn and potatoes. 

Berks Co—Many farmers disposing 
of their entire grass and grain crops 
in the field at public sales. Inability 
to harvest crops is the cause of this 
new procedure, Wheat and rye aver- 
age yield on upland. Corn uneven, a 
thin stand and fields are weedy. Wil- 
liam Geaman disposed at public sale 
his entire herd of 30 Holstein milk 
cows, this owing to his servants re- 
signing and entering the industrial 
field for employment. 


OHIO 
State Fair to Welcome Nominees 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Gov Cox and Senator Harding, pres- 
idential candidates, have accepted in- 
vitations of the Ohio state board of 
agriculture to attend the Ohio state 
fair on Tuesday, August 31, which has 
been designated, ““President’s day,” in 
their honor. Adherents of the repub- 
lican and democratic parties are ex- 
pected to turn out in great numbers to 
see and hear their favorites, and indi- 
cations are that Tuesday will vie with 
Thursday as to which will have the 
larger crowd at the state fair. Under 
the present plan, the candidates will 
talk of the greatness of the Buckeye 
state and not of their claims for the 
highest honor in the land. It is de- 
sired that the occasion be entirely free 
from all partisan bitterness, in reality 
being a Buckeye homecoming, because 
of the exceptional distinction of hav- 
ing both presidential candidates from 
Ohio, 

The first prosecutions for violation 
of the state egg-candling regulations 
have been reported to Sec N. E. Shaw 
of the state board of agriculture by T. 
C. Gault, chief inspector of the dairy 
and food department, Sigmund Eck- 
stein of Bellefountaine has been fined 
$100 and G. C. Messner, also of Beélle- 
fountaine has been fined $50 for buy- 
ing eggs, part of which were spotted, 
without first candling the eggs and 
giving the owner of the eggs a state- 
ment showing the number of go 
eggs and the number of bad eggs. 


look fine. 
New po- 





Warren Co—Tobacco all planted 
and coming along nicely. Most crops 
clean after rain. Most all of 1919 crop 
bought up. Wheat only half crop, 10 
to 15 bus to the acre. Help cannot be 
had, only young ones get jobs at six 
to eight hours at $1 p hour. 

Jackson Co—All crops growing nice- 
ly. Farmers busy in hay field with 
clover and wheat, Cattle look well, 
not much demand now. Wheat is 
$2.75 p bu, oats $1.50, corn $2, mid- 
diings $4 p 100 Ibs, eggs 45c p doz, 
butter 60c p Ib, butter fat 55c. No 
farms changing hands, 


NEW JERSEY 


Warren Co—Haying and harvesting 
about completed. Oats looks fine; po- 
tatoes progressing’ also corn, Farmers’ 
greatest trouble is to get help. Granges 
are doing fine work, and many new 
members throughout the county. 
Roads in real good shape now, not 
many new roads being built. Live 
stock looks fine, not very many young 
animals being raised. 

Hunterdon Co—Rains have retarded 
haying. Rye good; hay and harvest 
three weeks late, wheat poor to fair, 
hay banner crop, best in years. Corn 
looks well, but late, oats fair, potatoes 
fair. Help in hay and harvest practi- 
cally does not exist. Cherry crop large, 
but shortage of help and sugar is 
cause for crop being allowed to rot on 
tree. Peaches scarce; apples fair, Milk 
is $3.60 for 4%, eggs 50c p doz, live 
veal calves 17c p Ib, old fowls 34c, hay 
$28 p ton. 


MARYLAND 


Somerset Co—Wheat all cut and 
threshing under way. Yield fair, grains 
good, Early Irish potato crop being 
dug; about 50% of crop of good qual- 
ity, price $10 to $11 p bbl f o b for 
$1.25. Much congestion at shipping 
Points on account of car’ shortage. 
Help still very scarce and high. 

Washington Co—Farmers put their 
wheat into shocks in good shape, but 
since then heavy rains have greatly 
interfered with hauling to barns, Only 
a few crops have been threshed. The 
crop in general may average 15 bus. 
Farmers expect heaviest and best hay 
crop known in 20 years, 











Market Influences 











THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... 58 55 61% 
1919.... 3% 52% ay 
191S.... 46 44 48 
Beetoces 38 42 

Butter 


At New York, under current of firm- 
ness, more or less butter going to cold 
storage, consumptive demand healthy. 
Fresh cmy higher than extras 57 @58e 
p lb, state dairy +5 @5i7c. Foreign but- 
ter offered freely from ship refrigera- 
tors, Danish around 35c p Ib, Dutch 
53 @ He. 

Cheese 

A. New York, unsettled, owing part- 
ly to increased offerings from the 
west. Current makes of N Y cheese 
26% @2sc p Ib, Wis 2} @27c. 

The M:Ik Market 


A disturbing item of news is the 
proposed increase in rates of freight 
on milk under federal order which is 
to take care of the vast advance in 
railroad wages. It remains to be seen 
how this will affect prices to farmers 
for milk, as details have not yet been 
worked out. 

Estimated the revenue to be derived 
from the proposed increased freight 
rates on milk, to make up. govt neces- 
sities will be over $8,000,000 annually 
for all U 8. 

At New York, business very active, 
warm weather largely responsible for 
increased demand. The July rate in 
200-210-mile zone for 3% milk is $2.95 
p 100 lbs, add 4c p 100 for each one- 
tetnh of 1% additional butter fat. 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or or Wheat-—, ——, -——_Oatsa—, 
Spot 7920 1919 T20 “919. - 1920 «61919 
Chicago ...... 2.80 2.26 1.58 & 97 -93 1% 
New York ....2.93 2.39% 1.73 2.13 L15 89% 
OM cccosse = 2.30% 1.72 216 LIS 0% 





In wheat circles all eyes are on the 
spring crop, owing to more or less talk 
of black rust in northwest, amount of 
actual damage not yet determined and 
by some reports thought to be exag- 
gerated; Kan state report indicates 
notable gain in yield over earlier esti- 
mates, export demand at Atlantic sea- 
board slackened. Crop reports on feed 
grains were generally excellent and 
this meant easiness in corn and oats, 
both west and east. At New York, No 
2 red winter wheat $2.93 p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 1.75, oats 1.16@1. is, rye 
2.32 @2.33, feeding barley 1.25; at Bal- 
timore, No 2 red winter wheat 3.03: at 
Toledo, rye 2.17. Mill feeds were quiet 
and only steady. Western spring bran 
54@55 p ton, middlings 61, cottonseed 
meal 68, linseed meal 64.50, fine corn 
meal 3.90@4 p 100 Ibs. 

Wheat growers in Wash and Ida 
have formed an association to handle 
the wheat, probably 5 million bus, 
raised by its members. It will pool 
the wheat of its 1500 members and ex- 
pects to secure substantial gains in 
selling. 

The U S shipping board will turn 35 
new ships built 6n the Great Lakes 
over to the movement of ’20 crop of 
grain from the west to the Atlantic 
seaboard; also 25,000 additional empty 
box cars are to be moved from east 
and southern roads to western lines 
for use in moving the new grain crops. 

International] institute of agriculture 
at Rome in its June bulletin recently 
published expects exportable surplus 
of wheat from N A the coming season 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 


ee ee 
nates Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want am agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FaEE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 

a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing =~ new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


OErT. 135 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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to Daylight rea 
ar 
QaEncs and practical ex- =. 
periments have proved that alsc 
Colt Carbide Gas Light is the - 
nearest light to actual sunlight. all 
So similar are the two lights ore 
that vegetables grown under 
Carbide rays at the Cornell 
University Experimental Gar- a 
dens attained three times the band 
growth of others raised by sun- nef 
light alone. Beta 
may 
The Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant is easy to in- A 
stall, economical and requires te 
scarcely any attention. tima 
Write us for details. Ol 
Gree 
ter 
, tosh 
@> )S 7 but | 
the b 
Co, } 
—_ Al 
4 light 
Carbide Lighting and Char 
Cooking Plant 
: Be 
J. B. COLT COMPANY Cont 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York jo 
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Silos at Half Price § 
I must clear my present ware- Pacifi 
house before winter. About 200 
silos left, which I will sell at At 
half price as long as they last. ta 
Silos are well-known make, new, a on 
built of genuine Clear Oregon ries ] 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
every way. You have as good a At | 
chance at these as anyone else if — 
you get your order in before cats ¢ 
they are gone. No partiality ae 
shown big buyers. Everybody “ 
treated fairly. Orders filled in ineter 
order of their receipt. [GpuA. 
M. L. Smith, Mensfacterer’s Ase HB ac 
hot 
112 Flood Building, Burea 
Meadville, Pennsylvania —' 
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are fa 
B, Sw 
and Poland. 


peen displayed 


port to northern Europe. 
Col alf 
ern markets ar 
the east 
this difference | 
rate from St Louis to Boston, 


ly easier in tone, 

dull, but firm. 
Interesting discussions were 

last week at the Chicago 


held 


convention planned by the A F B F. 
Sec Coverdale hopes much good will 
come out of the conference and that 
co-operative marketing will be for- 
warded thereby.. He states there are 
now more than 4000 co-operative grain 
elevators in this country, and that last 
vear half the grain crop was originally 
handled by them; adding that in Minn 
py far the greater portion of the live 
stock is marketed co-operatively, this 


t also being done extensively in many 

2 other states. The present purpose is 
for farmers to strengthen their local 

. organizations in order to be able to 
market their products gradually 

$ throughout the year. 

rT 

i GENERAL MARKETS 

re Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 

e hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees must 

is psy freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retai) prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 

d Apples 

- Advices from the box apple territory 

8 of the Pacific northwest now indicate 


a probable shortage under earlier es- 
timates and substantially below last 
year, 

“ Orchards show 85% of a full crop; 
Greening 95%, Baldwin 5V, other win- 
ter varieties 75, Wealthy 125, MclIn- 
tosh 5. June drop more than usual, 
but leaving trees for a fine clean crop, 
the best in 10 years.—[F. W. C., Wayne 
Co, N Y. 

Albemarle Co apple crop will prove 
light this year.—[Samuel B. Woods, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Beans 


Bean prospects promising at Darien 
Center, N Y, writes the correspondent, 
who believes the acreage a quarter 
greater than last year. 

At New York, dull and unchanged, 
pea and medium $8@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 11.50@12. 

Eggs 

At New York, best grades firm, hot 
weather hard on quality. Fresh gath- 
ered extras 52% @55c p doz, lower 
grades sharp discount, nearby guaran- 
teed white 67@69c, brown 56@57c, 
Pacific coast white 64 @67c. 





re- 
00 Fresh Fruits 

at At New York, summer apples $1.25 
or @3 p bskt, peaches irregular 2@ 
si 3 p carrier, blackberries 20@30c p 
W, qt, gooseberries 15 @20c, red sour cher- 
on nes 15@18e. 

in Hay 
ia At New York, a little steadier after 
if substantial decline, No 2 timothy $37 
<0 @4+1 p ton, No 1 clover mixed 31 @37, 
t vats straw 15@16. 
Fo Onions 

y omer? 
in Much rain, otherwise weather satis- 


factory. Too early to quote prices.— 
[G&A C. MeGuffey. 

“Important if true,” are deductions 
of dept of agri that cheap onions do 
hot necessarily increase consumption. 
Bureau of markets recently collected 
data showing carlot receipts in 10 
leading cities last four years. These 
seem to show consumers are disin- 
cined to take more onions than they 
ordinarily consume, even when prices 
“re low. During these four years there 
was fairly constant consumption in the 
Ww Cities, 10,000 to 11,000 cars annual- 
'Y; meanwhile product‘on was very 
uneven, 50% greater in "18 than in 716. 
The bulletin fails to show what is, 
after all, one of the determining fac- 
lors in consumption of any foodstuff 
and one which is always a matter of 
sreat regret: While wholesalers and 
jobbers may reduce their prices sub- 
‘tantially through force of competitive 
offerings, average retailer is always 
fry slow to follow a market down- 
ward, as he ought to do. He is ready 
ee to push it up under the slight- 
oo peg This checks sales, injuring 
= consumers and producers, and 
feanwhile the retailer also stands in 
#8 own light. 

At New York, 
from nearby 













increasing supplies 
ow 3 y points. White and yel- 
19 Srey 1c @$1.25 p bskt, nearby 
~@2 p 100 behs, Tex 50c@1 p cra. 
Potatoes 

Almquiest, in the Red river 
Minn, writes American Agri- 
acreage smaller on account 
stand cost of seed last spring, but 
s00d, although too much rain 
1 some sections, 

_riting from Aroostook 
’ Me, Chasles EB, Hussey says acre- 
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large : al a year 
earlier; adds crop conditions for wheat 
vorable in Germany, Bulgaria, G 
eden, and an average in Italy 


Much more than usual interest has 
this season in rye, 
early July finding a sharp upturn, due 
to reported. excellent buying for ex- 
New crop 
alfa meal has appeared on west- 
ound $40 p ton, and in 
$50’ rather more than half of 
representing freight 
Cotton- 
seed meal in the south has been slight- 
. and linseed meal 


meeting 
of farmers’ national selling agencies, a 





At 


age planted to potatoes about normal, 
but more hills missed than usual, 
growth up to July 10 umeven. Very 
wet weather for about nine days hurt 
potatoes more or less and much now 
depends on weather conditions, 

At New York, arrivais of new stock 
plentiful, demand good for best. LI 
and Jersey $6.50@8.25 p bbl, No 1 
southern 6.50@8.50, sweets 3@4.25 p 
bskt. 


FIVE CENTS 
Payable in Advance 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Poultry 
7 815 Fourth Ave., 


At New York, market not particu- 


New York City 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMS'S SPANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE 8. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit ean 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
a stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 

jarnet, V 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FRICK GASOLINE or kerosene 12-25 tractor, used 
one season, in good condition. With or without 
three fourteen inch bottom Oliver plows. Cause for 














larly strong, fowls 36@36%c p lb 1 w, 
broilers 45G50c, fresh killed native 
broilers 60@7Uc p d w, fowls 37 @42c. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE, SNOWBALL CAULIFLOWER and cel- 


ery plants (field grown), shipped either by parcel 

Sugar : : post or express, charges collect. Cabbage plants, 

Recent further shading carried price — stocky, a plants. Raised on new 

3 seme -. : a ground; sown thin in rows; heed like onions; dug 

of raw dow nw ard to lic p Ib, includ with forks, net pulled. Carefully packed in damp 
mg insurance and ocean freight to moss. Delivered three times daily to post or express. 


We make a specialty of having varieties of cabbage 


New York; more pressure noted to sell 1 
plants that will head hard if set from the first to 


foreign refined sugars. A nominal car- 


I the 15th of August, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
lot price on granulated, spot cash at Glory, All Head Early, Succession, Early Flat Dutel-. 
refinery, 22 or 22%c, market urcer- We also have Late Flat Dutch, Surehead, Danisit 
tain Ballhead and Drumhead Savoy. $1.80 per 1000, 500, 
ain, "4 e-rooted plants, all varieties, $2 per 1000; 


500, $1.30; 300, $1; 100, 70c. Re-rooted Henderson’s 
Snowball cauliflower or Extra Early Improved Erfurt 
cauliflower plants, field grown (we begin to sow 
cauliflower seed in the open ground about April 1 
and sow about every five days to July 1 to have fresh 


Vegetables 
At New York, offerings variable in 
quality, demand good. Green and wax 
beans 79c@$1.50) p bskt, carrots $1.25 


b ME he ™ plants constantly on hand), $4.50 per 1000; 500, 
@2, cucumbers (5c @$1.-"), green pep- $2.50; 100, $1. “Ready June ‘1 to ‘August 15. Celery 
pers $1.50@2.25, green peas $1.50@ _ Plants. Ready. White Plume, Winter Queen, Giait 


25, white summer squash $1@1.50, ‘Pascal and Golden Heart, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.50. 


—— Golden Self Bleaching, $3 per 1000; 500. 
Wool .75. e-rooted French Golden Self Bleaching, $4 
per 1000; 500, $2.25. Re-rooted celery plants (other 

The National assn of wool manufac- faristies)., oS OF ee ee a oe BLN: Be 
turers denies sharply the shoddy last year ‘were the is ‘that il ae eo 
charges recently brought by the Na-_ Tremont, East Schodack, N Y. “The 1000 cauli- 


flower plants I ordered came in fine shape and were 


3 > Vv bures of 7 
tional sheep and wool au of Amer ever bought.”°—[Lewls A. Gorden, Ashlond, 


. alias @ * the best I 
ica, claiming the reports about the w z-. “1 have always found yours very superior 
volume of reworking wool are greatly plants."—[W. W. Hartford, Concord, N H. “‘Plants 


exaggerated. The latest official esti- sent last year were the best I ever saw.”’—[William 


. . - Brandt, Rochester, Pa. We ship either by reel 
mate was that of the war industries post, insured, charges collect, or ceouee,” Ghaneen 
board in ’18, 176,000,000 Ibs produced in collect. We have everything of the best because your 


y ——e - - crop depends upon it. Price lst free. No business 
the U S that year. During the calen- ROCHELLE & SONS. 





, year. done on Sunday. F. W. 
dar year '19 U S imports of reworked largest growers of vegetable plants in the northern 
wool stock were nearly 4,000,000 Ibs. - — N J. (Vegetable plants exclusively 

’ years. 

° . 5,000,000 CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower 
Onions Developing Unevenly plants. Celery plants (ready now), White Plume, 
: 2 Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant Pascal, 
In spite of the late start in seeding, $2.50 a ene $3 a pete. $1.75 for 
a . 500. jolden Se anching (French grown seed), 
and rather too much rain from Ohio 3 jer 1000. Re-rooted, $3.75 per 1000, $2 per 500. 
eastward, commercial crop of onions Cabbage plants, Flat Dutch, Surehead, Copenhagen 
we k k fairly Market, Enkhuizen Glory, Danish Ballhead and 
for winter markets ma es a air Ly Savoy, $1.75 per 1000, $1 per 500. Re-rooted, $2 
good showing at the close of July. This alt saad es per os es, plants (re- 
aah fo ‘ Su2ct “ Too! m enderson’s nowball, 5 per 1000 
fact is brought out by inquiry just com Plants shipped either by parcel post or express. All 


pleted by American Agriculturist, our 
correspondents very generally testify- 


plants I have are very fine and are best plants I 
have grown or seen grown. Send for free list of all 





ing to a fairly good outlook; some plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 

poor reports from New York. In STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
Wisconsin some complaint of drouth 9 L., - BRF-  Fe 8 = b 
P “I : ait a - 2 “ : xt : . Also raspberry, ckberry, dew- 
interfering with growth; in the middle perry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses and 


and eastern states very little mention 
of insect or fungous pests. 


shrubs for fall planting. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
y. 


SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 

















New crop onions, particularly set CAULIFLOWER, CABBAGE, brussels sprouts, to- 
onions, are about ready for market, =e egg, pepper, kohi-rebi. | kale, lettuce, onion, 
¥ » : aly a . Sweet potato, asparagus, rhubarb, parsley, pansy, 
and as shown in our mar ket FOPOSIS Sie salvia, tees plants, Catalog fee. HARET Lc 
from week to week Jersey onions are SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
already in evidence in Neew York and 
“ : oo : CABBAGE PLANTS—Danish Ball Head. Flat 
elsewhere. As to the main or winter Dutch, and all leading varieties, $1.25 per 1000, $10 
crop of onions, our correspondents are for 10.000. Celery plants, leading varieties, $1.25 
unable up to this time to present any per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
actual or tentative bids for delivery at CABBAGE PLANTS—One million Wakefield, 
shipping station or warehouse. Copenhagen, Late Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead, 
Sure Head, at $2.98 per 1000, postpaid. DAVID 
Direct from Onion Ficlds RODWAY, Hartly, Del. 
Wet weather caused much harm, ALFALFA. CLOVER, queorHy ee..8 car my 
, . rj > j ashes and get a catch. SORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
many acres will not be pulled, no price Sonoma, Outen. 
yet offered.—[M. N., Florida, Orange 
County,NY. | LIVE STOCK 
Too much rain, and prospects not ipheiatine 
over half a crop. Season very late.— PIGS FOR SALE—fBerkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 


[A. F. P., Florida, N Y. 
Looks like 8U% of a crop, no prices 
yet.—[J. H. W., Canistota, N Y. 
Weather conditions generally good, 


Fine, thrifty, healthy, big-boned pigs, easy to feed, 
and growing. Protect your winter food supply with 
a pig that will make a real hog in five or six months. 
Eighty pigs, six to eight weeks old, $5; 70 pigs nine 


2 2 . 7 to 10 weeks old, 5; 45 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra 

‘but rather wet in important Ohio onion fine), $7. © O D on approval. Reference, Waltham 

sections. A correspondent at North National oa. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Madison, Lake Co, writes us Only about 
a third as many onions grown there 
as usual; another at Alger, Hardin Co,, 





FOR SALE—Farmers, listen! Choice of iwo regis- 
tered May Rose Guernsey bull calves, 3 months old, 


—— . Sa . at $75. Write for pedigrees. Half sister of one 

says prospects fair to good, crop about yin’ be sold at next New York Guernsey breeders’ 

as last year, no prices yet. sale. so RIDGE FARM, Edgar 8S. Payne, Penn 
ran, N Y. ’ 


The onion outlook in Ind is favorable 
at a late July date, crop growing season 
generally propitious. A correspondent 
at Kendallville, Noble Co, writes pros- 
pects never better; another at Walker- 
ton says onions looking good, acreage 
about a quarter short of last year; 
never saw onions looking better. 

In the Ct valley growth has been 
rapid and onion tops show generally 
good dark green color; no bids up to 
third week in July looking toward the 
crop as a whole, 





FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bulls, 10 months 
old. Dams prize winners in Holstein association 
with records up to 13,300 Ibs milk in 305 days. 
Price $100 to $200. EARL J. SNYDER, West 
Danby, N Y. 


REGISTERED DUROC GILTS, bred for September 
farrow; three for $125, $45 each. Special prices on 
service boars. LYMAN WEAVER, Rushford, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Mounted, stuffed calves, having two 
heads, six legs, two tails and one body. Apply to 
JOSEPH A. CAMPBELL, Plattekill, N Y. 


FOR SALBP—1 pair of oxen, well broken, weight 
26 hundred. Price $325. Write WESLEY STANTON, 
; % 














At Racine, an important Wis onion Moriah, > 
point, good development so far, but REGISTERED AYRSHIRE bull calves, 2 to 4 
rather dry in July, no bids, $50. HARRINGTON BROS, Canton, 


months old, 
N 








Additional Tobacco Notes 
Outlook is good for Lancaster Co.— 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Single Comb White 





{A. H, S., Lancaster, Pa. Legperes ond Rumpless. Our 1920 breeders for sale 
- , 7“. , at $2 to $5 each. Write your wants. ERY J. 
In the Ct valley owing to heavy pirLENBACK, RB D 3, Fort Plain, N Y 
rains tobacco on low and wet land is — . ~ 
backward; but if weather continues fa- Pn, LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON’S, Grove 


vorable from now on, much recovery 
is expected in spite of the crop being 
two to three weeks late, and only part- 
ly topped at beginning of fourth week 
in July. 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs, 
trained male dogs. brood matrons, puppies all ages. 
Send 10c for list of what you want. W. R. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 


SMALL ANIMAL WORLD, America’s oldest rab- 
bit-pet stock magazine. Copy 10c; trial. 4 months, 
25e: yearly, $1; none free. 1205 WORLD BUILD- 
ING, Baltimore, Md. 





Threshing prices this season are for 
wheat 7 cents per bushel, oats 5% 
cents, barley and buckwheat 7 cents, 
Same prices last year, except oats, 
which was 5 cents.—[J. E. B., Bata- 
via, N Y. 

Farmers in Adams Co, Pa, will be 
charged the following threshing prices 
this season: Wheat 7c p bu, oats 6c. 
buckwheat 7c, rye 8c. Last season the 
thresher pirces were ic p bu lower re- 
spectively.—[W. H. B., Flora Dale, Pa. 


Live stock markets will be found on 
Page 12. 





CAGE BIRD WORLD, about canaries, parrots, etc. 
Trial, 3 months, 25c; yearly, $1; none free. 1205 
WORLD BUILDING, Baltimore, 


Md. 


REGISTERED White Columbian Collie pups, $15, 
$25. L. BE. BENNETT, Route 1, Hudson, N Y. 


AIREDALE PUPS, females, registered. FAITH 
FARM, Weedspert. N Y. 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N -¥. 

















selling, too small for my use. PARKER MITCHELL, 
Perryman, Md. . 


FOR SALE—Birdsall 18 h p double cylinder en- 
gine, new Racine thresher, 32x 52, with stacker and 
feeder, complete $2006, or will sell separately. 























HARVEY BETTINGER, Liverpool, N Y 
yo yo Moline tractor, model D, with plows 
and rear truck; slightly used; price reasonable. HD 
sENNER, Reuic 1, Erie Co, Fairview, Pa: — 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
PRINTED LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 
for free samples, postpaid, showing latest ideas for 
farmers. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


USED BELTING, leather, rubber and canvas. Also 
shoe repairing leather. MacWATTY BELTING CO, 
Providence, R I 

res 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


_A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 











ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 


will be arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, NY. 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.” This is a permanent position with regular 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 
personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age, etc, today, as work starts at once. (Man with 
horse _ preferred.) Address SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, ORANGE JIDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








WANTED—Single men to milk and work in herd 
of over 300 registered Holsteins. Must be good 
dry-hand milkers. Wages from $65 to $70 per 


month with board. Steady employment with chances 
for advancement State age and experience in first 
letter. WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 





U 8S GOVERNMENT WANTS hundreds farmers, 
men, women, over 17. Pleasant positions. $150, 
$200 month. Paid vacations. Experience unneces- 
sary. Common education. List positions free. Write 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 
Rochester, N Y¥ 


FARM HANDS WANTED- 
good places at good wages. 
PLOYMENT OFFICE, 8 
N Y. 





We always have lots of 
THE DUTCHESS EM- 
Main Street, Poughkeepsie, 








MEN, BOYS, become motor experts. $15 week. 
learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTB, Dept A 814, Rochester, NY. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED-—-By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York state, a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at the local meetings of the 
dairymen’s league and grange in his home town. 
Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse, NY. 





ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at their local county fair this 
coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICE 
BOX 191, Syracuse, NY. 





AGENTS—Maseon — sold 
washers one Saturday, 
deal. Particulars free, 
town, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


WIDOW, 54, wants to work for a respectable farm- 
MRS E. FISHER, Metaline Falls, Wash. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


124 acres, 


18 and = auto- 
profits each. Square 
RUSLER COMPANY, Jobns- 


sprayers 
2.50 





er. 











GROWING CROPS, 
$2600. Woman owner must close affairs 
throws in everything just as it stands; 
located; machine-worked fields, 10-cow 
spring-watered pasture, 500 cords wood, 
only % mile to mill; 500 apple 
house, big basement barn, silo. 
quick action price $2600 takes all, 
2 cows, 2 pigs, poultry, machinery, 
sprayer, small tools, 5 cords stove 
potatoes, 3 acres oats, 1 acre corn, 
good garden. Details page 6 Strout’s 
Big lustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 B 
Nassau St, New York City. 


DAIRY AND FRUIT FARM—100 acres, all tillable, 
70 miles from New York city, half mile from station; 
one of the best farms in Jersey; new modern 11 room 
residence, new 6 room cottage, modern barn 38 x 132. 


FARM 
equipped, 
quickly, 
splendidly 
wire-fenced, 
100,000 feet timber, 
trees; good 8-room 
other buildings; 
including house, 
cream separator, 
wood, % acre 
% acre beans, 


WITH 





Price $20,000. Will also price it equipped and 
stocked, including 40 head registered Holsteins. 
IRVING N. ROE, Branchville, N J. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY—A 48 acre fruit farm, sit- 
uated on Lake Keuka; 1500 feet lake frontage, with 
several cottage sites; ten room house, barn and hen 
houses; one and one-haif miles from interurban car; 
price right to close an estate. For particulars ad- 
dress DR W. L. SCOFTELD, Penn Yan, N Y¥ 


PRODUCTIVE Delaware river farm; 440 acres fine 
loam soil, excellent buildings, 75 cows, 18 pigs, 4 
horses, electric lights, tractor, plows, _harrows, 
wagons, sieighs, etc; 210 acres of watered pasture. 
A big bargain. Write H. H. BOGART, Downsyville, 
; %. 








600 ACRES in northern. Pennsylvania, Three sets 
of buildings; excellent sheep or cattle ranch. Price 
$10,000. Write for complete list of New York state 
farms for sale. MANDEVILLE REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, INC, Dept 2 A, Olean, N Y. 


FOR SALE—100 acre New York state farm; 10 
room house, barn, horse barn, chicken house, black- 
smith shop, granary. Cheap to quick buyer. 
OWNER, Box 104, Central Bridge, N Y. 


YOUR CHANCE to buy a 261 acre dairy farm in 














high state of cultivation. Pleasantly located. Run- 
ning water, and buildings in best of repair. A. 
HOWARD, Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

FARM FOR SALE, 128 semen on soil, wo 

ered, chard, 7 room _ house, arns, other 
Puildings. Price $2000, BZRA RUMSEY, Newfield, 
N Y. 

SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA. center of a great farm- 


try. . ‘Write for free agricultural bovklet. 


BOARD OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla, 

































































































































By F. RONEY WEIR 


iim—The New Hired Man 
HEN Terence reached Watson's 
once more it was four o'cl 


W lock, 
He had not succeeded in 


hir- 
to Pa Watson and consequently 
fe.t that he had no 1 


ght to for 
uiyihing to eat. Ile found Mrs Watson 
alone. The look of gtad 


relief which 
lighted her features at sight of him 
convinced him of his welcome. 

I tuld Garnet 1 thought you'd be 
back. She didn’t think you would. 
Help’s so scarce now—Jjust before har- 
vest, Just nip an’ tuck to git the crops 
off the land. Garnet was fearful dis- 
appointed when she got back and 
found you gone. She laid out a snack 
for you there on the table in case you 
should turn up. She didn’t think you 


ask 


would, though. She’s gone over to 
Honeyweli's to help Pa grind the 


scythe. Almedie’s gone along over to 
see her beau, I ’spore. She's going’ to 
be Mrs Honeywell some of these fine 
days.” 

Mrs Watson talked steadily while 
Terence ate his lunch of good bread, 
butter, honey, milk and pie. She re- 
quired no responses beyond those a 
man could vouchsafe while appeasing 
an all-day appetite, He encouraged her 


to talk. He was interested to know 
that the Haskins, Honeywells, Wat- 
sons and Cy Pond, the Watson's son- 


in-law, had come to this neighborhood 
at one and the same time in company 
with a real estate dealer by the name 
of Dunlap. They hailed originally from 
“York State.” and had traveled west 
in prairie schooners, 


“T tell you there was a jolly crowd 
of us.” Mrs Watson laid aside her 
trumpet—there was no longer any 


need of it—and proceeded in her nar- 
rative without a break. 

“There was me and my man, my 
oldest daughter with her two young 
ones in one wagon; my second daugh- 
ter Amarilla Flotilla and her husband, 
Cy Pond, who had a small schooner, 
and Garnet Blythe and my mother 
bunked in with them. Then there was 


Haskins’ folks, Leander arfd his wife 
and their three girls, and old Milo 
Haskins, Leander’s father, who come 
West with them and has been a big 
help, I can tell you. The Haskins’ has 
done real well since they come out 
here. Old Milo Haskins does the 
blacksmithin’—shoes all the horses 
around the prairie; Ca’line, the oldest 
girl, teaches school; and Nellie got 
married a couple of years ago to a 


the name of George 
lightnin’, A great 
He used to work 
and he the 


young feller by 
Banger—smart as 
detective George is. 
at that in the city, 
authorities there in the city just felt 
awful when he come away. He says 
they sent for him from all over to fer- 
ret out things. He's right up and 
after these horse thieves around here. 
Have you heard about ’em? You 
hain’t? 

“Well, we've been havin’ excitin’ 
times on this prairie, I can tell you. 
Three nights ago a team of bays was 
tuk up in the Orvis deestrict and two 
spans down between here and Mud 
Lake—why it’s just awful! The Hon- 
eywell boys sleep in their barn every 
night, they're so afraid their colts will 
go next. I tell ‘em there's no danger 
of the Honeywell horses gettin’ stole; 
it'll be the Watsons’, if anybody's. The 
Honeywells and Haskinses slide along 
in this world without a thing to bother 


says 


‘em: the Watsons ketch all the bad 
luck I tell ‘em they ought to be 
thankful we're in the neighborhood, 
otherwise bad luck would spread, As 
it is we git it all.” 

She gave a detailed account of the 
number of instances of especial bad 


luck; failure of the corn crop one year, 


the loss of a horse, Watson's rheu- 
matic fever, etc, etc. 

“And it ain't altogether luck either,” 
she proceeded, “Watson ain't got no 


judgment—never had any. It's pretty 
hard to be tied to a man without luck 
or judgment, as I have been for 
thirty-five years. You can’t tell much 
about what a man will turn out to be, 
when he's young. There’s Ellen Rider, 
she that is the widder Honeywell now. 
Fllen was engaged to my man, An- 
drew Watson, for five years, but they 
had a sort of mix-up, a spat of some 
kind, and before Ellen got ready to 
forgive an’ forgit I had pitched in and 
got Andy Watson tight. My sakes yes! 
Ellen Rider set around and moped for 
a good many years, and then she mar- 
ried a man a good deal younger than 
she was. He was a widower with two 
boys. She had one of her own, and 
then her husband died. Folks didn’t 
think much of the Honeywells when 
Ellen married him, but he left her 





The Horse Thief ay | 
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with that big farm over there all paid 

for, and money in the bank. And look 

what I’ve had to put up with!” 
Terence showed his interest by sym- 


pathetic expression and helped him- 
self to another slice of bread. 
“Our children was both girls, My 


youngest girl, Amarilla Flotilla, mar- 
ried pretty well. Cyrus Pond is a nice 
man and a minister, and has always 
been a good provider; but Roxana had 
worse luck than her mother did gettin’ 
married. She married a feller by the 
name of Paul Potter. Terrible dressy 
young man when he hove in sight in 
our neighborhood. The girls was crazy 
about him. They all wanted him, but 
Roxana got him, In less than a year 
Almedia was born, and then the 
trouble begun. Paul was shiftless and 
wouldn’t work, Roxana was sick and 
couldn't. Why, she pretty near 
starved! Her Pa couldn’t stand that, 
and he let ’em move right in with us. 

“One night just ten months after 
Almedie was born there was a basket 
baby left on our doorstep. That was 
Garnet. My sakes, I'll never forget 
that night! It was barely in Novem- 
ber, but it had snowed like sixty all 
day and was snowin’ still. Amarilla 
Flotilla and her husband, Cy Pond, 
was up from Hamstead, where Cy had 
a charge. They was goin’ to stay till 
Saturday night. Pa had took off his 
boots and set with his feet in the oven, 
Amarilla Flotilla was settin’ in Cy’s 
lap they hadn't been married very long 
and was kinder soft on each other yet; 
Grandma Wilson was undressin’ the 
baby; Leander Haskins, who lived 
neighbor, was over, and he and Potter, 
Roxana’s man, had been argufyin’ 


about the niggers until Roxana was 
pretty near crazy. I remember she 
went and curled upon the kitchen 


lounge—she wan't a bit well that win- 
ter. I didn’t hear much of what was 
bein’ said; I was tryin’ to set the 
bread—trampin’ back and forth over 
men's feet an’ squeezin’ round between 
chairs. 

A Strange Baby 


“All to once Leander Haskins stops 
and listens and says he, ‘Watson’ your 
cat Wants in,” Roxana pops up on her 
elbow an’ says she: It sounds like a 
child cryin’.’ Then Haskins opens the 
door and draws in the basket. The 
wind comes in with a sweep and out 
goes the candle. And while we hunted 
for the matches in the dark Leander 
lifted the child out of the basket. The 
baby had quit cryin’ when Leander 
lifted her out, but when I brought the 
candle up close and got a sight of 
Leander she let out a yell that fairly 
raised the roof, and held out her arms 
to. Watson. Watson took her from 
Leander and begun to soothe her and 
talk baby-talk to her, and she just 
clapped her arms around his neck and 
wouldn't let go all the evening. An’ 
she’s clung to him, so-to-speak, ever 
since. 

“Silliest thing in the world—our 
keepin’ a strange baby, when we al- 
ready had four females to provide for, 
an’ two males, as you might say, for 


Potter was no good to work. Poor 
critter, he certainly was one of the 
kind that was marked for rest, No- 


ody ever knew what become of Potter. 
Iie just disappeared right off the face 
of the earth. Pa thinks he was mur- 
dered, He too’ a load of grain to town 
fer Pa, got the money for it, but never 
took the team out of the Tavern barn 
where he left it while he did his other 
urrands. The Tavern keeper knew the 
team, and the next day sent word to 
Pa that he had better come and look 
after his team an’ hunt up his son-in- 
law. And Pa went, but we never heard 


from Potter again. Six or - seven 
months after it’s father disappeared 
Roxana’s youngest girl, Emmie, was 


born. And there was Watson livin’ on 
a rented farm with a wife, a mother- 
in-law, a married daughter, two grand- 
daughters and a basket baby on his 
hands. It was too much of a load for 
any man to carry, let alone Watson 
who never had a speck of judgment, 
or luck either. Have some more bread, 
won't you?” 

Terence shook his head. 

“I ’spose I’ve talked so much you’re 
sick and tired of listenin’.” 

Terence succeeded with gome diffi- 
culty in making the lady: understand 
that he had been much interested. 
which was the truth. He wished to 
hear more about the foundling, but he 
found it easier to listen to Ma Watson 
tha@h to take an active part in the con- 
versation, and as Mrs Watson seemed 
satisfied to have it that way, she con- 
tinued. She told how, one and all, the 
family had demanded that Watson 






send the basket baby to the poorhouse 
where it belonged, especially after 
Potter disappeared. Net only the fam- 
ily, but the neighbors had been scan- 
dalized by their keeping the baby. 

In answer to Terence’s question 
shouted into the trumpet, she told of 
the little wooden jewel box, satin lined, 
which they found in the basket at the 
baby’s feet. It contained a garnet 
necklace, worth about twenty-five dol- 
lars, as they had ascertained from the 
local jeweler, and a card with the 
word “Blythe,” written in a large, bold 
hand, and Pa Watson had named the 
baby “Garnet Blythe.” Mrs Watson 
thought the baby might have been six 


or eight months older than Almedie, 
but that, of course, would never be 


known toa certainty. She was spry as 
a little black pig, and was like a little 
black pig for stubbornness. Until she 
was a great big girl she wouldn’t mind 
a soul except Pa Watson, as she al- 
ways called him. The Potter girls 
didn’t like it very well—her callin’ 
their Grandpa that, as if she really 
was somebody and belonged to the 
family; but she always had called him 
that and probably always would. 

Here Mrs Watson dropped the fasci- 
nating particulars of the beginnings of 
the basket-baby and favored Terence 
with a garrulous account of how, al- 
though the Honeywells had _ gotten 
rich, the Haskins well on the road to 
lifting their mortgage, and Cy Pond 
was doing well; for lack of adequate 
help, and too many women to support, 
and failing health. Watson was about 
to lose his farm. 


The New Hired Man 


In the midst of her story the sev- 
eral members of the family began to 


return, and the narrative was cut 
short. Terence could see that it had 


been a great pleasure to Mrs Watson 
—being allowed to confide the fact of 
Watson’s utter lack of judgment to 
one who was as yet not aware of it. 

Watson and Garnet came first, the 
man tired, stooping and gray, limping 
beside the young girl so lithe, so 
straight, so full of the eager activity of 
youth. 

From the- north kitchen window 
Terence saw her at the door of the 
granary take the scythe from the old 
man and carry it up the steps and put 
it away. He watched her fascinated, 
while she fed the chickens, led the 
horses to the pump for water, and 
gave them their rations for the night. 
With her torn hat on the back of her 
head, her thick, dark braids hanging 
over her shoulders, she accomplished 
all these duties while Watson trudged 
about aimlessly in search of a mis- 
placed swill-pail. The kindly inade- 
quacy of the man was apparent in all 
his movements, 

“Here come Mother and Roxana,” 
announced Mrs Watson. “‘They’ve been 
to a quiltin’ down to Amarilla Flotil- 
la’s. I should a-gone if I'd known 
Almedie wasn’t going, but someone had 
to stay home on account of the tur- 
keys. So I stayed, an’ Almedie wouldn’t 
go to the quiltin’ after all. She’s tur- 
rible snippy since she got engaged to 
Rob Honeywell, and you can’t blame 
her; the Honeywells have money.” 

Terence was forced to leave his 
hostess in the middle of a sentence in 
order to escape from the house before 
the arrival of “‘“Mother and Roxana.” 
His interest in the Watsons, “our 
folks,” as Garnet called them, had 
grown so great that he wished to make 
his claim of belonging to them valid 
by formally hiring to the head of the 
family. 

“Well, now, Garnet, here’s your man 
after all,” called Watson, thus disclos- 
ing Garnet's lack of faith in the prom- 
ises of a hired man. 

“Then you didn’t believe I would 
keep my word,” accused Terence, but 
she only bestowed one of her fleeting, 
sidewise glances and enigmatical 
smiles upon him as she disappeared 
within the granary. 

“She came on over to Honeywells to 
turn grindstongs for me when she got 
back from the blacksmith shop, an’ 
she said she’d hired a man down at 
the Corners. While she was tellin’ me 
Art Honeywell come home with his 
gun. He said he bet he’d seen the fel- 
ler Garnet had hired over to the Tav- 
ern, and Garnet said, ‘what kind of 
lookin’ feller was he?’ And Art says, 
‘a slimish chap, but tall. with blue 
overalls and a striped jumper,’ and 
Garnet says, ‘that ain’t the man I 
hired; my man had on—” Mr Watson 
paused, and his work-twisted old 
hands wavered to his short. beard, 
while his eye wandered over the very 
overalls and jumper which Honeywell 
had described. 

Terence stood his ground, 

“Have you been over to Shaw’s Tav- 
ern?” 

“IT have,” owned Terence. “I went 
down into the marsh as the girl told 
me to do, to look for you: I didn’t find 
you and strolled around and took a 
look at the old Tavern. It’s rather an 
interesting place.” 

To Watson’s mind the explanation 
was entirely adequate. Being a man 
of no judgment whatever, he at once 
reinstated Terence in his confidence. 
Yes, that Shaw place was one of the 
best properties on the prairie, he told 
Terence. When old Shaw, the original 








owner, had died, and the changed con. 
ditions of the country made a tavern, 
impracticable, the place had bee, 
closed up and the land had laid idle, 
pending the decision of some lawsuit 
between the heirs. But now that ways 
Settled, and Dunlap was going to buy 
the place—in fact, had already as govoq 
as bought it. Mr Watson had heard— 
a certain shadow came over the wor, 
old face as he continued—that Dunlap 
was sort of making up to the widow 
Honeywell and intended to fix the olq 
Shaw place up for a home for himsejf, 
in order to leave the Honeywell place 
to be divided between the two oldest 
Honeywell boys, Rob and Art. 

“I'm sure I don’t know as there js 
any truth in it,” he added, “They're 
all fine folks, I’ve known the widow 
Honeywell all my life; she come from 
the same place I did in York State.’ 

He paused, and a pathetic druvp 
pulled at the ‘corners of his mouth. He 
the grandfather of grown girls, had 
for a moment allowed the shadow of 
his lost romance to flit across his 
memory and appear in his face, not 
dreaming that the young man already 
knew the story, and pittied him. 

This work-worn, mortgage-ridden, 
old farmer appealed to Terence Luby 
as few men had ever done. Terence 
believed that even without Mrs Wat- 
son’s enlightening quack he _ should 
have recognized the fact that, with his 
bent and clumsy gait, his weather- 
beaten features, his seamed and tor- 
tured hands, Watson possessed a noble 
soul. 

At six o’clock Almeda rang the sup- 
per bell (Terence discovered later that 
ringing the bell was one of the few 
light tasks Almeda assumed), but be- 
fore its notes sounded in the cow-shed, 
where Terence was being instructed in 
the almost impossible art of milking 
Daisy, Terence was duly established as 
one of “our folks.” He had hired out 
to Watson. 

There were no introductions at sup- 
per. The family crowded about the 
kitchen table in close proximity to the 
cook-stove. Garnet served. Once or 
twice Terence attempted to catch her 
eye; to smile at her, or in some way 
re-establish the acquaintanceship of 
the afternoon, but Garnet was as dis- 
tant as the poles and as frigid. It ir- 
ritated him. Because she had possessed 
a fascination for him, he had hired to 
Pa Watson; now that the bargain had 
been completed she simply forgot that 
he existed. 

Supper was late and before it was 
over the Honeywell boys dropped in. 
Terence at once recognized in the eld- 
er and more disagreeable, Art, his 
chance acquaintance of the afternoon. 
It was apparent by the signs which in- 
dicate lovers that Rob was Almeda’s 
choice, and in his mind Terence de- 
cided the match a desirable one, But 
the thought that the presence of the 
elder brother, Art, with his coarsely 
handsome face and masterful ways. 
might be the reason for Garnet’s sud- 
den aloofness, gave Terence an un- 
pleasant moment. Because of this he 
did not take as much time at his sup- 
per as did the others, but rose, hired- 
man fashion, and strolled out of doors. 

After all it was merely a huge joke 
—his being here working for the Wat- 
sons; why should he mar the flavor of 
it by jealousy toward Art Honeywell? 
Why should he care what was to be 
the later history of the basket baby? 
She was a mysterious, a fascinating, 
a complex little farm hand, and her 
poor old Pa Watson whom she had 
adopted with such fervor on the night 
of her arrival and clung to so faith- 
fully since, was a person to arouse the 
sincere pity of a youfh like Terence 
Luby, who walked the world without 
the burdens of debt and pressing fam- 
ily cares. And Watson was sadly in 
need of help to gather his hay and 
grain, and the prairie was alluring 
these golden days—for a while at least 
Watson should have the benefit of his 
labor, unskilled though it might be. 

The glory of the setting sun was 
over field and marsh, a gentle wind 
which would die with the sun, still 
ruffed the grain into waves. In front 
of the shed-room door which faced 
the south a pyramid of sweet peas 
built upon a foundation of discarded 
crinoline, filled all the air with fra- 
grance. Within the house, amid the 
clack of women’s voices, and the heav- 
ier, less distinguishable tones of the 
men, Terence heard his own name Ut 
tered. They evidently believed he had 
gone at once to the barn, as a hired 
man should. 

“Terence Luby, eh, Garnet? I say 
where did you find him? Did you go 
Cork for him?” : 

Terence did not hear Garnet's reply: 
and he could well believe that she only 
glanced askance at the speaker and 
smiled her slow provoking smile. Al- 
meda cackled hilariously as in du 
bound at a Honeywell joke. 4 

“Well, I hope I’m wrong, but he’s # 
queer Irishman to my notion, and if . 
any time I catch him hanging aroum 
our barn you'll have to hire another 
hand, Watson.” : 

Terence smiled and sauntered 4 
surely down to the, path to the bar™ 
After all the game bade fair to 
worth the candle, 


[To Be Continued Next Week-] 
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Yor the Children 


kind to animals by feeding and watering 
them, also taking good care of them, 

as giving them a good bed 
We should give them good, 
Dogs and chickens need lots of air and 
exercise. We should not treat dumb animals 
mean, but should pet and handle them care- 








Kindness io Animals 


In the June 12 issue of American 
Agriculturist I offered our boys and 


girls for the best 12 letters on the sub- 
“How I practice kindness to an- 


ject: * 
Fr each a year’s subscription to 


~ 99 
jmals, 


the beautiful and interesting little 

monthly magazine “Our Dumb Ani- 

mals.” ; 
Many good letters were received, 


but not as Many as there should have 


peen. Can it be that kindness to ani- 
mals is not much pract.ced on our 
farms? I hate to think that, for I 


know that cruelty to our dumb broth- 
ers brutalizes—and what this sad old 
world needs more than anything else 
are hearts that are right with God. 

Following are the 12 Ictters I have 
selected as the best. Others will be 
printed from time to time. But why 
is it that there are only three boys and 
against nine girls? Must I think that 
povs are not as kind as girls? No, I 
don’t want to think that, for unkind- 
ness, especially to those that cannot 
defend themselves, is unmanly. As a 
rule, the greater the man, the kinder 
his heart—like Abraham _ Lincoln. 
Later on I shall give the boys a special 
chance to redeem themselyes.— 
[Young Folks’ Editor. 

Theodore Is All Right 

I think everybody should show some kind- 
ness to animals, especially to horses, for they 
are animals that are often badly used. When 
you put a horse’s collar on or any other part 


of the harness, you should see that every- 
thing is put on right so that it don’t hurt 
him. When the horses. don’t pull right, al- 


ways look and see that everything is all right, 


as the animals cannot speak and tell what is 
the matter. My father washes the horses’ 
shoulders every night in order to make them 
stronz. My father feeds our horses more 
when they work hard than at other times. 


We should be kind to cows, too. When you 
are milking a cow and she kicks, you should 
look and see if there is anything wrong with 
her udders, or if there are flies on her. 
[Theodore Lewis, Pennsylvania. 
A Kind Jersey Girl 
We should be kind to dumb animals. It 
is very wicked to abuse them. If we use 
them the wrong way, it makes them afraid 
of us. If we use them well, they will be- 
come great pets. My father has a dairy of 
42 cows. He also .has four horses and six 
pigs. I can do almost anything with them. 
I make a practice of using them well and 
not being mean and disagreeable to them, and 
they are very fond of me.—[Nirvana Newell, 
New Jersey. 
All Are Safe with Margaret 

I think everyone should be kind to animals. 
The other day my little dog got a thorn in 
his foot. He held his foot up to me and I 
picked the thorn out. My rabbits like grass, 
so I gather some and give it to them. I have 
a little colt. Whea its mother is working, I 
pat the colt and give it water. Last spring 


I saw a boy throwing stones at a cat. I said 
to him: “Don’t throw stones at that cat.” 
The boy stopped throwing stones; he was 


ashamed of himself. I think people should be 
kind to fowls as well as to animals.—[Mar- 
garet Dempsey, Ohio. 

Winston Believes in the Golden Rule 
I think kindness to animals means that we 


humans should treat animals as we should 
want to be treated if we were animals. We 
would not want to be kicked about and 
abused. I think we should have respect for 


the intelligence of animals. I do not think 
we should kill any animals, birds or insects 
that are harmless, but we should try te pro- 
tect them instead. Cows and horses should 
be well housed and ezréd for. Horses should 
net be over-worked or abused. I have a pup 
named Zip, and I try to train him as I 
would a child, -praising him when he obeys 
and reproving him if he does wrong. The 
pup does many things that he does not 
realize are wrong, and I -chide him and tell 


him he mustn't, and usually he understands 
what I mecn. I have a very old cat I call 
‘Uncle Tom.” He is older than I am, and 

try to y;roteet him end treat him well. 


{Winston Randoiph, New York. 
Sarah Is On the Right Track 


Kindness to animals is a good trait, and 
believe everyone should practice it. No 
ene should overload or over-work horses. I 
like to ride horses. Horses should not be 
Whipped at all. We have an old horse 22 
years of age and he works every day. He 
acts like a horse 10 years old. His name 
is Georve. He is solid black. I think he 
's my favcrite among our horses. I have a 


pet doy named Ring. He likes me and I 
~ very fond of him. We should feed our 
Ss reru 


larly three times a day. My father 
and «randfather keep a great many hogs, 
and sometimes I water them. I like to see 
oon eat and drink. We keep lots of cows. 
hey give lots of milk. I always like to see 
People kind to animals, and try to be kind to 
myself.—[Sarah Elizabeth Cate, Ten- 


; A Friend in the Empire State 
I live on a large farm. We have all kinds 


them 
nessee. 


0 


w animals—sheep, horses, cows and pigs. 

34 also: have chickens. My particular pet 

i Mitte kitten. I practice being kind to 
anir 


‘al vals every day in my life. I take 
_ to the sheep and cows and see that they 
trestee tty of water. A horse should 

or wt kindly. No one should beat horses 
i ny other dumb animals, as they have no 
~~ veasoning and therefore do not under- 
should. %, 30% beat them. The animals 
we king nae upon as friends. I am al 
New You to dumb animals.—[Alice MeNeill, 


Jennie Protects the Birds 


N always try to be as kind as IF possibly 
to all dumb animals. I practice being 






fully and kindly, for animals appreciate our 
kindness very much and soon learn to be- 
come our friends. We must not destroy 
birds’ nests, their eggs or their little ones, 
but let them live in happiness, and have 
their freedom.—[Jennie Beadle, New York. 


Love Gives the Heart Understanding 





God made dumb animals just as He made 
us. Of course, some were made as beasts 
of burden, but that does not mean that 
they should be cruelly treated. Dumb ani- 
mals are like Indians: if you have ever 
da@ne them a_ kindness, they will surely 
repay it. Dumb animals have feelings just 
as vou and I hzve. Horses and dogs are 
dumb animals, but if you understand them, 
they are almost humen. I live on a farm. 
We have cats, dogs, horses, cows and 
calves. I love animals. I have a pet colt 
of my own and he eats apples and sugar 
out of my hand. I have tried to persuade 


some people to be kind to their dumb ani- 
mals.—[Eva Goldblatt, New Jersey. 
Thelma’s In‘entions Were Good 
Our old sheep had a pair of twin lambs 
a few weeks ago. One of them was weak 
and sickly. The mather would not own it, 


so we fed it on a bottle for about a week, 
and then it died. But the other one, which 
we named Peter, is almost as big as_ its 
mother. About a week ago we had a severe 
wind storm which blew nine of our trees 
down. It also blew three little robbins out 
of one of our trees. Two of them died, and 
I kept the other one and fed it, but the 
other night I did not wrap it up warm 
enough and it died. We ought to be kind 
to dumb animals. We ought to feed them 
when they are hungry and give them water 
when they are thirsty and pet them and 
be kind to them.—[Thelma Bogart Colton, 
Ohio. 


A Good Example in the Keystone State 


I am kind to dumb animals because they 
are my friends. All animals are of some 
use in the world. I would not kill or hurt 
any harmless animal or insect. I do not 
kill caterpillars. In a short time they will 
turn into pretty kutterflies. I do not catch 
the birds of the air and shut them up in 
cages. I let them enjoy outdoor life. I 
statter crumbs for them. I do not wear 
them on my hat. I often give them hair 
and strings to build their nests. We do 
not allow our dog to run off and fight with 
ether dogs. I do not tease cats. I feed 
them milk. I do not allow them to rob 
the birds’ nests. FI do not let dogs chase 
my cat. I do not whip cur horses when 
I ride them.—[Jennie McCutcheon, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Esther is a Friend to God’s Creations 


Dumb animals must be cared for because 
God intended that we should look after 
them, or he would have given them hands 
and let them provide for themselves. I am 
sure I will never be as cruel to them as 
some folks are. I will not allow children 
to abuse dumb animals. If I see anyone 
beating a cow or a horse, or if a cow or a 
horse is starving, why shauldn’t {& help 
them? I do. If we saw a fellow person 
perishing we would go and help him. Sev- 
eral years ago we had in our town a 
Humane Society, of which I was a member. 
We saw to it that the dumb animals were 
not treated cruelly or left without food. I 
do not allow the cats to eat birds or their 
esgs near my home. I am sure God wants 
us to be kind to dumb animals. If we were 
dumb animals, we would want to be treated 
kindly.—[Esther Woollen, Maryland. 


August is Happy Because He Makes 


God put animals on earth to make the 
world happy. I live on a farm and I have 
the opportunity to practice kindness to ani- 
mals. When people are kind to animals it 
makes them feel happy themselves. We 
have six cows, two calves, four horses and 
some pigs. When December came, our first 
cow came in, and all the rest came in after 
her. I cleaned the box stall where they 
were kept about twice a week. And those 
calves just had a good old time, leaping 
here and there, while I was putting clean 
straw in the pen. I was never glad to see 
my calves go to be vealed. 

I was in the pasture the other day to 
get a drink from a spring, and on my back 
I heard talking urder my feet. I looked 
down and there was a little woodchuck no 
larger than a little kitten. It went up the 


Happy 


hill a little way and turned around to see 
who I was. Whenever I feel like being 
mean, I just place myself in the place of 


the one I feel mean akout.—[August Edgett, 
New York. 


To Protect the Birds from Pussy 


Most of us like to have a cat about the house 
and barn, but we do not like to have it rob 
the bird’s nest in 
the apple tree be- 
hind the house, or 
in the shade tree 
on the lawn. We 
can have kitty 
and the birds, too, 
by protecting the 
nest in the man- 
ner shown in the 
cut. Staple a bit 
of inch-mesh 
poultry netting 
about the tree, so 
it will flare out at 
the bottom, then 
run a stiff wire 
through the 
meshes at the 
base and join the 
ends into a ring. 
The result is un- 
obtrusive in ap- 
pearance and will 
keep the birds 
safe. By-the-way: 
if you feed kitty 
regularly she 
be less 





Pty, will 
keen after birds.—[{W. Donnell. 























The sale 
that pleased thousands 


UR Special Mid-Summer 

Sale is by far the most 

popular sale we have ever 
held. Never has a buying public 
shown quicker appreciation of 
real merchandise values. We 
bought liberally for this sale yet 
the demand has exceeded even 
our expectations. Orders have 
literally poured in in constantly 
increasing numbers since the 
first mailing of our Special Mid- 
Summer Sale Catalogs. Our old 
customers everywhere have taken 
the fullest advantage of the many 
money-saving opportunities of- 
fered in this sale by ordering 
liberally. Thousands of new cus- 
tomers from all sections of the 
country have responded quickly 
to the many offerings of bargains 
in this catalog. 

In your neighborhood you will 
find customers of ours who have 
ordered from this Sale and _re- 
ceived their merchandise. They 


Here are a few of the 


45c. to $1.49 


DI 5.0.6 66050060000 
50c. to $4.95 


Bathing Suits......... 


OS ere $1.98 to $7.98 
Carpet Sweepers...........-- $2.45 
Corsets......... cecee $1.49 to $4. 

Cream Separators... $45.00 to $55.50 
Se seceee  59e. to $2.82 
Diamonds, %e carat......... $16.50 
Dress Goods.......+-- 28c. to $3.39 
Dresses. ..... wecceee 83.98 to $25.98 
Fireless Cooker....20+2-.---+- $7.95 
Gasoline Engines... $52.00 to $299.00 





will gladly tell you of the saving 
they made by ordering from this 
Sale. 

We want you, too, to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to 
save money. Get your copy of 
this Special Catalog now. Turn 
through it page by page; write 
down the items you need as you 
go through; then when you have 
made up your entire order com- 
pare the total with what you 
would have to pay elsewhere for 
the same merchandise. We be- 
lieve that the tremendous saving 
will astonish you. 

If you haven’t a copy of this 
Special Mid-Summer Sale Cata- 
log borrow one from your neigh- 
bor and make up your order at 
once. You will be well repaid for 
your trouble. 

Do not delay another day. 
Send your order at once. 

Remember this Sale 


August 31, 1920! 


closes 


big values you will find 


OO eee wecvee’ Se CO E278 
House Dresses. . . $1.89 to $3.49 
Petticoats. ....... 98e. to $2.19 
ORT CORTE TT $1.18 
Rugs—Room Size... $10.25 to $50.00 
Sewing Machines............ $34.35 


Sheets and Sheetings, 75c. to $1.08 the 
10-yd. piece. $1.87 to $2.55 complete 


Shoes—Kiddies’....... 79c. to $2.89 
Shoes—Women’s and Misses’ 

; $1.19 to $6.98 
Shoes—Men’s and Boys’ $1.49 to $8.98 


‘les William Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 











LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs —Cattle —Hog _ Sheep 
1920 191% >” 1920 vig 12) 1919 
Chicago ..0+- $16.50 $18.5 ee 0 $25.40 $9.00 $9.50 
New York .... 15.50 17.00 25 25.50 oo nO 
Buffalo ~. 15.75 16.50 , 00 10.00 
Pittshurgh .. 16.00 16.00 10.00 10.50 
Kates «ity - 16.15 18.25 om ow 
At New York, steers opened lower, 
jater continued to decline, closed 25@ 
Whe lower. Common to prime steers 
$10@ 15.50 p 100 Ibs, bulls O@ 10.50. 
dry cows 8@10.50, common to prime 


veals 16b@2) 


Sheep opened steady, lambs We 


higher, later slow and lower, common 
to prime sheep (ewes) $5.50@0 p 100 
Ibs, yearlings 9)@10, lambs 11@16.50. 

Hogs steady, light to medium 100 to 
24) Ibs $17.00 p 100 Ibs, heavy 16.50, 
pigs under 100 Ibs 16.25 

The Horse Markct 

Trading confined almost exclusive- 
ly to seasoned horses. Trading was 
fairly active for this sort and several 


hundred changed hands. Ordinary to 
good, 1 10) to 1400 Ibs, S175 @ 225 ea, in- 
fer'or to good second-hand horses of 
delivery type 50@ 10. 





At Philadciphia, live fowls not Leg- 
horns 35@40c p lb, White Leghorns 54 
@ioc, broiling chickens, colored 40@ 
MWe, Whtie Leghorns 35 @40c, eggs 40c 
p doz, cmy butter, extra 5Sc p Ib, 
cheese 27% @ “Nc, potaoes $1.40@ 1.65 p 
bskt, onions 3: 5@ (We, cabbage 15 @ 25c, 
lettuce 50c@1, spinach 50@T5c, peas 
MWicG@ 1.50, string be ans D0c @ 1.50, 
blackberries 15@25c p= qt, = rasp- 
berries 10@14c, huckleberries 20 
@25c, currants 12@1Sc, live steers 

7h 1) Ibs, hogs 17, 


PW WG. TA p 


winter bran 5Y.50@ 0 p ton, spring -do 
58@59, No 2 white oats 1.26@1.27 p 
bu, No 1 yellow corn 1.853. 





At Lancaster, Pa, trading in cattle 
rather dull. Both the central and curb 
markets were well stocked with fruits 
and vegetables and buying unusually 
brisk. Sweet corn made its first ap- 
pearance, price 50@60c p doz was al- 
most prohibitive. Country raised po- 


tatoes are flooding the market. Cattle 
$12@16.50 p 100 Ibs, calves 14@18, 
hogs 12@17.50, butter 50@60c p Ib, 


eggs 45@48c p doz, wheat 2.50@2.85 p 
bu, corn 1.50@ 1.55, oats 85 @S87e, pota- 
toes 2@ 2 0. 

get their wheat 


Farmers hope to 


threshed at t} cents per bushel, oats 4 
cents.—[J. C. F., Fresno, O, 
Coming Events . 


Pa rural ministers’ conference, State College. 
Jul. 


y 19-21 

Conference agri teachers. Ithaca, NY. Aug 2-6 
Conference county superintendents, Gtate College. I's 
uly 19-31 


State College, Pa, 
July 12-50 
State College, Pa, 
June 28-Aug 6 
Chicago, Ill, Aug 10-15 


Country church conference, 
Pa state library sc':oul, 
International apple slippers, 

General Farm Meeti igs 


Farmers’ commission house. Eastyort. L I. Aug 10 
O state university, summer session, June 21-Aug 3 
New York state fair, Sept 15-18. 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, July 24 
American poultry assn, Kansas City, Mo. Aug 9-13 
Summer school, Morgantown, W Va, June 15-Aug 27 
N Y state potato assn, Cortland, N Y, Aug 6-7 


Vegetable growe-s' assn of Amer, Columbus, O, 


Aug 25-28. 
Pomona picnic, Pitman, N J, Aug 11-15. 
ee picnic.j Mt Holly. N J, Aug 3. 
Md club week, College Park, sd. Aug _ 
Horse assn of America, New York, Nov 15 
National horse show, New York, Nov 15-20. 
Oneida Co farme's’ picnic, Rome, N Y, Aug 19. 
N Y and Vt Guernsey breeders’ picnic, Glens Falls, 


Y. Aug 7 
Lreed-rs’-grange:s" pienie, West Chester, Pa, Aug 23. 
Mercer Co grange picnic, Yardville, N J, Aug 2. 











Aneta Notes f 





Quality Berkshires at Auction 


Thomas W. Clark, manager of 


chester farms of Edgemont, Pa, 
writes: “The lot of good Berkshires 
which we will offer on Friday, August 
13, at the Malvern stock farm, incor- 
porated, Delchester farms, public sale 
will be as representative lot of good 
Berkshires as the breed has ever of- 
fered. They combine the best blood 
of the breed, Strong in the Sensational 


Longfellow, Lord Premier’s Successor, 
Rival and Baron blood. The sows and 
gilts will be bred to such outstanding 
boars as Sensational Longfellow 2d 





No 252071, and Double Champion Lad 
No 275191. Anyone looking for a herd 
sire or gilts for foundation stock will 


surely obtain both in purchasing sows 
or gilts bred to either of these out- 
standing sires. Need we go into lengthy 


detail to tell you ali about them? 
Everyone familiar with Berkshires 
knows them like the'r A B ¢ Every 


19g is to be sold at your price. We could 


go on telling you about the good points 
of the animals in this sale, but seeing 
is believing. Set aside Friday, August 
15. come to the sale, and even if you 


do not purchase you will enjoy both 
the trip and the hogs Providing you 
cannot attend the sale personally. p‘c’ 
out what you like in the catalog a 
mail your bid to E, A. Hutchins of th 
American Agriculturist. You will re- 
ceive the same careful attention as 
though you were on the grounds per- 
sonally. Just a word in conclusion. 
There will be 35 head of bred sows and 
gilts sold at YOUR PRICE. Full an- 
nouncement will appear in the July 51 
issue of the American Agriculturist.— 
{ Hutch. 


Public S Sale Dates 


Holstein 

July. Timonium, Md. Louis Mel. Merryman, Cock 
evsville, Md, sale manager 

August 3-4. Rrattleboro, Vt Purebred Livestock 
Sales Co 

August 4 North Hampton, Pa. Benninger consign- 
ment sale. 

August 4 Siegfrieds, Pa Mh consignment sale 


August 19. Cambridge, N Y Washington Holstein- 
Friesian club 

September 6 West 
O dispersal Ke 

September 15 Washington, Pa 


Cheste Pa Pennsvivania A R 
Brinton. Jr. sale manager 


Washington county 


October 4 Hobart, N ¥ C. ¢. Gould 

October 5-6 Brattleboro, Vt Turebred Live Stock 
Bales ( 

October 12-15 Clarks Summi Pa George E 
Btevenson & Sons 

October 20-21 Syracuse N Y New York state 


Octoher 28 Richmond, Va Holstein-Friesian club 
sale R. V. Martindale, secretary 

November 11 West Chester, Pa Wm Hicks 

November 17-18 Hornell, N Y Allegany -Steuben 
county breeders’ sale Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co, sale managers 

December 7 trattleboro, Vt Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co 


January 27, 1921 Harrishog Pa Pennsylvania 
state sale. 8. F. Zook, mer. 
Shorthorn 
August 28. Tiffin. 0. Seneca county breeders. N. B. 
Black, sale manager 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 
Jersey 
July 31. Jamestown, N Y. HH. W. Ayres 
Aucust 19 Barryville, N Y Wm Ross Proctor, 


Rrookwood farms. 


Meredith, N Y¥. Meridale farms. 
Woodstock, O. Standish & Winner. 
Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. 

Mt Kisco, N Y¥. Edmond Butler, 


farm. 
Ayrshire 
Vermont Ayrshire club con- 


September 
September 2 
dune 2, 1 
June 2, 19 
Se ngahurst 





October Rutland, Vt 
signment sale. 

Guernsey 

July. Athenia, N J. F. B. 
N ¥ Importation sale. 

Septeniber 18, Albany, N Y 


Buckley, Valley Falls, 
New York state 


Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual gale. 
September 21 North Easton, Mass, Langwater 
farms 
Berkshires 
August 11 ,_nniand farm. Albert W. House, West 
Chester. 
August 12 “Herdiea farm. Bucks County Berkshire 
club, New Hope. Pa 
August 13. Malvern stock farm and Delchester farms, 


combination sale, Malvern, Pa. 
August 14 Sycamore farm, Douglassville, Pa. 
August 17 Bastern Berkshire congress, Kinsgton, RB I. 
August 20. Eastern Berkshire congress, Worceter, 
Mass 
Duroc-Jersey © 
August 12. Camp Chase, O. Thomas Johnson, Oak- 
land farms. 
August 24 J. E. Stemeon & 
Son 


Columbus Grove, O. 


August 28 Mount Joy, Pa. Baymond B. Zook, 
Donegal farm 
December 2 Palmyra, Pa. J. Bimer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Hampshire 
August 7. Jamestown, O. Tomlinson, McCoy & 
Son, lairview farm 
August 9. Cedarville, O. ©. A. Dobbins. 
August 9. Fayette County Hampshire breeders’ aasn, 
Ohio. Willard Bitzer, secretary. 
August 21. Fairview farms, Jamestown, O. 
October 12. Marion, O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation. Depew Head, secretary. 


Poland China 
August 2. Sidney, O. A. C. Getz. 
August 5. West Manchester, O. Earl Fitgwater. 
August 10. Hicksvilie, O. Countryman Bros & 
Chapinan. 
August 11. 
August 21. 


Rockford, O. Fred W. Schumm, 
Troy, O. Resthaven & Hayner farms. 
August °5 Utica, O. A. J. Penick. 
September 1 St Marys, O. Wierwille Bros and 
Kruse & Katterheinrich 
September 6 Hartville. O. 
September 15. Sandusky, O. 
farms 
September 16. 
September 17 
September 21. 
September 27 


Minnie Taylor farm. 
R. K. msey, Huron 


Camden, O. Wm. Whitesell. 

Fort Recovery, O. F. A. Prevost. 
Clarksville. O. V. H. Gregory. 
Wilmington, O. q . 
September 29. Wapokoneta, O. Frazier Bros. 
October 4. Wilmington, 0. Johns & Painter. 
October 6 Highland. O. J. P. MeVey. 


October 11, Utica. O. George H. Kirkpatrick 
October 11 (night) Utica, 0. Arthur J. Penick. 
October 15. Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 

October 18 (night) Ansonia, 0. R. G. Lyons. 
October 19. Washington C. H., O. A. W. Clouser 

and Stitt & Foster 
October 21 Dayton, 0. Erith N. Shoup. 
November 12, Columbus. O. Ohio S. P. C. breeders. 


November 15. Payne, 0. (. W._ Bainbridge 
November 20. Celina. O. D. E. Boley & Sons. 
November 22 Washington C. H., O. Mart L. Me- 


Coy & Son. 
John C. Rohrs. 


November 30. 
December 30. Walter C. Wood 


Napoleon, O. 
Bucyrus, O 
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THE 25th SALE OF 
The Purebred Live. 
~~ Stock Sales Co. 





BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
On Tuesday and Wednesday | 


- AUGUST 3rd and 4th 


Will consist of upwards of 100 head of Holstein-Friesian 


TL 


cattle of all ages from the following herds: 


R. J. Mercur, Montreal, Canada. 
J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, 
W. H. 
m. 
John Heinrich, Galeton, Pa. 
B. G. Dana, Alstead, N. H. 
Charles P. Harper, Watertown, 
Conn. 
O. Ermond, Newport, R. L. 
E. A. & E. C. Fisher, Bethel, Vt. 
Milan F. Greene, Alstead, N. H. 


Horstman, Schenectady, 


ULL 





= Connecticut Valley. 


Oren I. Smith, Cambridgeport, Vt. 
W. D. Newton & Son, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Loren R. Carter, Waterbury, Conn. 
E. A. Flagg, Littleton, Mass. 

H. M. Adams, Amherst, Mass. 

J. B. Knight, Westmoreland, N. H. 
E. D. Ellsworth, Meshoppen, Pa. 
— Mansfield, East Syracuse, 
George G. Waite, West Windsor, 


Take a few days off and see the historical Deerfield and 


The grandeur of the Green Mountains beckons the = 


tourist from far and wide. 
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Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
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SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift wn offer 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding ace 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


3. BE. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 


WALGROVE__ MILKING 
SHOR THORNS 


At the three Bastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
yy and Springtiold, we won 8 Championships, 
Prizes. 15 Seoond Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 

| Re solicited. 
WALNUT GROVE FARM, 


ORCHARD GROVE 


Milking Shorthorns 


can spare four fine heifers, bred. Two will be fresh 
in September. two in November. They will please 
the most particular Shorthorn fan. So will the price 


$400 per head. 
L. R. HOTCHKISS, WEST SPRINGFIELD, PA. 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY -— 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Eastern States 
Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 
yd 1 Producers. We can also offer some choice 


Pigs. the Utility Hog. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 








Washingtonville, N. Y. 











EARLY READY FOR SERVICE 

11 months old, well grown, % white; sired by 
a 28-Ib. son of King Lyons (9 30-ib. daughters). Calf’s 
dam and sire were champion prize winners in large 
show. 2d dam has seeera of 24.16 Ibs. butter from 


555 Ibs. milk Price 
1. R. FOSTER & Sons. "Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


N 
Bull, 


MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 
$200 check buys T. B. tested yearling bull, light 
fawn, clear nose, straight back. Half brother to a 
619-Ib. 2-year-old. Sired by Florham Laddie, a $5500 
son of Ne Plus Ultra; dam a splendid granddaughter 
of Imp Masher’s Sequel. Wire or write today. 
L. L. Coggshall, Maple Glen Farm, Locke, N. Y. 





REGISTERED JERSEY 


and Red Polled calves, two to five months old, $50 
to  « each From good —s strains. 
F. B. STEWART. g ESPYVILLE, PA. 





Reg. Jersey and Berkshires 
Three heifers and one bull calf, not related. Pigs, 
either sex, sired by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, gon of 
Baron Successor. J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, NM. Y. 





GERAR GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves for s 
Louis MclL. wane YMAN, PROP. 
E. G. Merryman, Su Cockeysville, Md. 


At Springfield, Mass., Sept. 24th. 
nection Sek, acter Sat 


address 
ANGUS Dr. K. J. Seutke, Ithaca, N.Y. 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who ig @ grands 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow, with sit 
records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, her bat 
record being 35.97 Ibs., and 122 Ibs milk in a day. 
This bull’s Sm =s sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk 
in 1 day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. ry in 
Dam, Paladin Farmstead Beauty, 2nd; 
0. record at 3 years 3 months and 6 days of mn 
Ibs. milk and 22.53 Ibs. butter in i 
Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, has 41 A. 
ters. Second dam as a senior two-year-old with 18.08 
Ibs. butter; at 5 years old, 20.84 Ibs. butter. This 
calf is better than half white, a remarkably fine indi- 
vidual, good top line. Price $175 registered, trans 
ferred and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


Maple Farms Holsteins 


Very choice Holstein heifer calves, Pg and $25 each 
Excellent individuals, shipped C. . if you wish 
Safe arrival and satisfaction . ARN Everything 
in high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
and registered bulls of all ages. Wire me whien you 
will be in Cortland and I will make preparations 


show you the stock. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Two Holstein Heifer 


3 and 6 months old; gire-a 25-Ib. son of a 3:-Ib. soa 
of King of the Pontiacs; dam of one an A. R 0 
daughter of a 32-Ib. sire; = from a 25-Ib. grand 
son of King ~— Pe 4- bulls from 3 to 6 months 
old; good A. breeding. 

pedigrees etna 
S. H. BABCOCK, $ g 








Prices right. For 


SOLSVILLE, NW. ¥. 





FOR SALE 
10 eg eee Cows, fresh and soon du 
25 Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds: 
and a fon nice / F also five fine Bulls reer 
_ — and 50 rade fall Cows and 2 carload 


ifers. Prices rig 
3. R. FROST. Munnevilte, N. Y. 


ONE OR A CAR LOAD , 


A. R. O. cows and heifers. Cows have good Y 
©. records up to 27 Ibs. Heifers by a 31.7 
and from A. R. O. dams. Bred to either a Sure 














34-Ib. sire. Prices $250 up. 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, WN. Nn. ¥. 
FOR SALE—Holsteln Bull Calf, born February &, 
1919. Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-!b. son 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maplevalo Genests 
Changeling, an A. BR. ©. daughter of a 33-lb. sie 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked. tuber- 
culin tested and ready for service. Price $200. y 
FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, TIOGA CO., nw. Y. 
Granddaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, wilt 


world’s record of 37.21 lbs. butter in 7 days. as 
granddaughters of the King of the Pontiacs. oF 
months to 3 years. _ For description and price, ry. 
Cc. L. BANKS, - NEW BERLIN, N. 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
One-year-old from a 36-Ib. sire and out of p 
18-Ib 2-year-old. 3 nearest dams averace 29 '™ 

Price $200. so a 6 posite bull whose tliree hy 


est oe rene ov . Price $200. 
aL DAIRY FARM, Nn. Y. 
St. ‘Lawrence quan Canton, 


FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins; 30 head of heifers, Can = 
fresh cows and 6 gore at all times. wih 
JAMES P. RYAN, : +: CAZENOVIA, 


HOLS’ TEIN -FRIESIAN HEIFER CALV®S 














By pure-bred si gh grade. big producing com 
Registered ul « b ot fF peautituliy’ m marked. 

uals. Y. 
BROWNCROFT FARMS. - . meGRAW. ¥ 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


©¢13 
SWINE BREEDERS 





BLACKS “WHITE 
Realization of Profit 


Meets Expectation 
with Holsteins 


The increase in production that could be ex- 
pected by using a purebred Holstein-Friesian 
sire is well brought out in the summary of 





Bulletin No. 165 of the Towa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in which is stated: “The 
average of @ll the records made by first gen- 
eration heifers by a purebred Holstein sire 
show an increase of 2,314.5 lbs. or 71 per cent 
in milk and 67.15 Ibs. or. 24 per cent in fat, 
at an average age of three and one-half years, 
over the record of their scrub dams at an 
average age of six years.” 

Send for our booklets on Holsteins as up- 
lifters of the dairy industry. Send today. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“FOUR ACES 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD BECORD TWINS 
TWO YEAR JR., we are — FOUR 30-pound 
CANDIDATES of see age by KING MODEL, 
KING BU THE POMTIACE. JOH SEGIS 
and GLoOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dam 
Also a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, 
than a year old, by our Senior Herd Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIB CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, the 
famous 46.33- pound cow. 
Write for pedigree amd prices, and if you are in line 
INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting news for you. 
WHEATFIELS FARMS 
D La Salle, N. Y. 


300 H olsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


203-205 Savings Bank Bldgz., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








8. 
less 








HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 
150 registered cattle, 20 reg- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. % Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied customers. 
Will send list in your state 
for reference of square dealing 
at SPOT FARM. 

. TULLY, WN. Y. 


First $ 1 00. Takes 


Check Him 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


Kern March 23, 1920. Largely white, fine imdividual. 
Sire is Sir Pontiac Waldorf Pietie, whose dam has 
36.31, three times over 32. Dam’s grandams.are 35 
aud 32-pound cows. Full eister to sire also a 36- 
pound four-year-old. 

R43 BROOKSIDE HERD 





JOHN C. REAGAN, 





Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


Study This Breeding 
stered Holstein Bull Calf, born March 30, 1920. 
light In color. Bire ig a 40-lb. bull. Dam is a 

2-year-old sired by a grandson of the fa- 
ld cows, Changeling and Creamelle Vale. 
ul production backs this youngster and $150.00 


WANDAGA HERD 


WARD W. STEVENS, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
Registered Holstein Bull Caly 











born December 27, 1919, backed by 30-lb. ancestry 
—— sire and dam. Dam a good A. R. O. two- 
ear-olc 


Calf is nicely marked and a perfect indi- 


Price $100. Also a beautiful bull calf, born 
May 3, 1920, bred along popular blood lines. Price 
$65 with all papers. For pedigree and par- 
Uculars address 
HR. FOSTER, - -  GATATOMK, WN. Y. 





S > 

Yonee BULLS 

= tee service, $100 and up (well bred). 
a few young cows sired by Paul Beets 


Celantha and out of granddaughters of Co- 
lantha Johanna Lad. 


EBM. HERRICK, : 
HOLSTEIN | HEIFERS 
dropped in 


ROCKINGHAM, VT. 





Three heifers, and March, 1920. 
0.4, 08 & grandson of 1c’ Korndyke 147 A. RB. 
taurhters. gilts, A. R. sons). Price $150 each. 





Watch This Space 


In later issues will be given date and in- 
formation regarding the sale at Auction 
of one of the best herds of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle in Vermont. 








Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 


Sire, Eee of Pontiac Josey, dam has year 











wi 
GRAYLAWN FARMS CO. Dounde “milk ‘iam are’ daushtess “of tha’ hicks 
Waterbury. - « Vt. yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 
mH NEAR E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 











$15 


Hilipet Al 





a Leghorns 
Reds 










grow into profit- Sapeeaing poultry 
100 50 
$15.00 $7.50 $4'00 Gores Rocks 


per 100 for Leghorns 


erate are sturdy, lively chicks that will quickly 


100 50 
$18.00 $9.25 $5. 00 
. Rocks or Wyandettes 25.00 12.50 














Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Runner 
ducks and drakes, $2.50 each and up. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





SPECIAL—BABY CHICKS 


Large, healthy and strong. Barred Rock, $15 per 
00; I. Reds. $17.50; Ancona, $20; White and 
Brown Leghorn, $13 per 100; prepaid alive. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., Dept. F ht » N.S 





BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DU ROCS 





Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mer. 
WEST'S 
Be ys Durocs and Polands 
400 Ibs. at 8 months old. A lot of big, stretchy 
spring boars of the most popular breeding. All regis- 
tered. Bred sows and sow Digs. Every hog shipped 
on approval. J. M. WEST. Cynthiana, Obie 





Young sows bred for Aug. 
and Sent: farrow to a Son of 


DUROC 








for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 


Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
- this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





DOG BREEDERS 


Collies, Shepherd and Rat Terriers, Puppies 
Males $15, females $12.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Also breeders of best breeds hares and 
Holstein cattle. Catalog free. 

MH. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellereviile, Pa. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





poultry, 











Pinehurst Shropshires 
OUR MOTTO: “Like Begets Like’* 


Dispersal Sale tr 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, 25 two-rear-old ewes, 30 yearling ewes, 
100 ewes from breeding flock as soon as lambs 
are weaned. Also their ewe and ram lambs in 
August. 


HENRY L. WAROWELL 
Bex 10, Springfleld Center, Otsego Co., New York 


Dan Tayler, Shepherd 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 














DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambe for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettel!, Bennington, Vt. 





HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
We are offering ewes, ewe and ram lambs, sired by 
a son of Walnut Hall Masterpiece 21185, at very 


reasonable prices. 
TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We offer some very choice yearling a two year 
rams, bred from the best stock in Ameri 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, : CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Worfd’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
become independent — no capital invested. Hivery 

branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. CAREY M. ON S, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, tl. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Bales anywhere. Send for references. 

















Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam St.. Davenport, lows 
LIVESTOCK. Auctioneering sand FARM 


Teaches 
SALES. You learn at home. Write today. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 








Byer Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Chester Whites, 2it_ Tyre 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs either sex. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cumberland Co. Chester White Association, 

C. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 
Newville, Pa. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, ° . . BALLY, PA. 





FOR SALE 
Chester Whites of the world’s most popular blood 
lines, of the big type with quality. Wildwood, Jr., 
Rajah and Big Sensation blood. Also others of prom- 
inence. rices reasonable. Bred sows, bred gilts and 
spring pigs now ready to ship. Also one service boar. 
Mention American Agriculturist. W. H. Muff, Fresno, 0. 


Chester White Pigs 


A @ne lot now ready to ship, either singly or in pairs. 
R. &. MUNCE, - . CANONSBURG, PA. 








Registered Chester White 


fall sows, bred and not bred. Orders taken for spring 


pigs. 
B. T. STEELE, ° * HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





Bastern quality herd. National 
swine show and state fair 
winners. Free circular. Also 
Guernsey cattle. Locust Lawn 
Farm, Bird-in-Hand, Box A, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE 


I have 25 yearling rams, 30 ram lambs, 20 
ewes. The best and largest flock of Hamps 
in New York state. 

L. G. TUCKER, : : SCIO, N. Y. 























° ° Farrowed Marchand 
April either sex. 
Hampshire Pigs srt" sitner:* 
Registered Free. 
AMOS D, ZOOK, R. No. 1 Ronks, Pa. 
Fowler’s bk£5 Hampshires 
will please you. 
argest and ‘best herd in east. 
THE FOWLER FARMS, ° MACUNGIE, PA. 





HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Three and four months - boars. Bred sows and 
gilts. 
M. D. PHILLIPS, - NORTH EAST, PA. 





FOR SALE 


Pure bred Hampshire sows, gilts and spring pigs. 
Also a few —, — Brown Swiss bull calves. 
FRANK HALDE : CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


20.00 10.25 5.25 7.00 champion $32,000.00 Jackson's 
Sieh Leghorns 15.00 7.50 4.00 Orion King. Service Boars. aesien pigs either sex ready to ship. 
Sent prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. ‘Terms cash with order. Cannot send C. O. D. C. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohle 
W. F. HILLPOT, BOX 29, WN, N. J. pete = 
Hillcrest Farm Durocs 
. Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breed- 
White Leghorn yearling ing. 
BARGAI a Sr ay HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 
List of other oti? A ee ; a 
YCLE en co. * 
4 . PATHFINDER’S RIPPER 
207 Philo Bidg., $ : Elmira, N. Y. Thoroughbred My Pathfinder, dam by Great Sensation, heads our 
P h . Duroc herd. Line bred Pathfinder offering of 40 head 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS erc eron Stallions at Public Auction Dee. 2nd. Get a catalog. 


SLATY RIDGE FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, PA. 
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REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 


GREENORE FARM,  Penllyn, Pa. 
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Best Quality E Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the best 
< blood lines. 

| Ky bred for August and September farrow to 

juccessor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 
ers 7 Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality. 
4. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO 

















Berkshire Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Production 


Price $50, $75, $100, and a few rea] herd 
headers at higher prices. 


Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, — Res stiitereco MASS. 


bnew romnnnns ys tat 


BERKSHIRES 


seernaaes 











12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer's Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., 


BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 


STOCK FARM 


Seelyville, Pa, 





2d and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of Double Champion 
33d. Good all over and at prices you can afford 


to Day. 
modore, 


Sons of Crusade Leader and Epechal Com 
priced to sell. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


Boars All Ages 


Sired by such outstanding sires as 
Fairview’s Ruler Silver Leader 
ampion’s Leader 


from dams of superior breeding and individ- 
uality. Quality right. Priced right. 


Piping Brook Farm, Greenwich,Conn. 


Edgemont, Del. 








BERKSHIRES 
Clove Valley Highelerc, our 
Qualities of any living Berkshire 
cept $1000 for this great sire 
and sows 2 to 5 months old, gilts nine months old, 
bred sows for September farrow, with the qualities 
of their daddy. Will ship C. O. D., and guarantee 


oldest herd = sire, 
We would not ac- 
We are offering boars 


our prices lower than other — with quality 
above all. Write godey. Don’t. delay. Quality, 
style, vitality. E. G6. FISHER, ‘Oven. bd *y shady Side 


Herd, Hubbardsvilie, N. Y 





I have a lot of 


SPRING PIGS 


I am now selling; both sexes; not akin. Registered 
Berkshires, of course, and of the very best, big breeding. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, . - FURNISS, PA. 





SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale 
in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it would to your interest 
to take the matter up with us. 

We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- 
fee is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
. $15 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 





For Sale--Big Type Poland- China 


fall pigs. ad an a and serviceable 


Write your wa so 
GEO. SPRAGUE. ROUTE . GRAFTON, OHIO 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. B. pened a. sows 
that raise litters and not guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Silussottvitie, 








REGISTERED o. J Cc. 
Chester White pigs, best strains, et farmers’ 
prices. Py! fall ples for sale Have a 
first choice. EUGENE. P. ROGERS, Wayvilie, N. Y. 
DONEGAL Rin ag 5 Bunce ons, August 28, 1920. 
a two Ps 





four bred 


Orion, Pathfinder and 





Herman V. Brooks, Associate 











SUNNY BROOK FARM, : WI 





RAYMOND 8. ZOOK, 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Gilts and tried sows bred for fall litters, weighing 
250 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mature stock and large litters, both sexes, unrelated. 
Prompt shipment. Folder giving details on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin. at ¥ PA 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Goring and summer pigs im par- 
ticular. Please you all, or money q 
BROOKVALE FARM, - - | McKEAN, PA. 








Stock dvertisements 


Breeders’ A 
Other Live Simees 12, 14 and 15 
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GRAND LEADER’S GRANDSON 














ug. 11--West Chester, Pa. 





Highland Farm Berkshire Sale 


E will offer Forty-Five head of bred sows and gilts in our first public sale. These 
animals have been carefully selected for size, big type, good conformation and 
plenty of bone. They will be bred to 


Royal Star 18th and Sensational Longfellow 12th 


Both these boars have proven themselves sires of large, quick growing litters. The 
whole herd is cholera immune. 


This is the first sale of the Pennsylvania Circuit. 
PLAN TO BE WITH US 


HIGHLAND FARM 4LBERT W. HOOPES WEST CHESTER, PA. 
























Aug. 12--New Hope, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY BERKSHIRE CLUB 
Second Annual Public Sale 


~HE MEMBERS of the club feel that PROLIFICACY is the fundamental necessity for a brood sow. If she 
‘I won’t farrow pigs, she can’t be profitable. So, in this sale, as last, every animal must be from a litter of at 
least seven. If a brood sow, she must have farrowed at least seven pigs per litter. The club held their first 

sale last winter. It was a success. Good animals always bring satisfactory prices. Since then the club has been 
steadily selecting its very best for this August sale. The offering will merit your enthusiastic approval. New 





Hope is 20 miles from Trenton, and can be reached by the Pa. R. R. or the trolley cars. Those consigning are: 
Charles Wilkinson, Rushland; Isaac Gross, Plumsteadville; Joseph S. Briggs, Yardley; Fred Deschamps, Forest 
Grove; Longwood Farms, Kennet Square; Herdlea Farms, New Hope, Pa. 


Reservations, catalogues, etc., shou'd be secured from W. W. Blake Arkcoll, sale manager, New Hope, Pa. 


Sale to be held at HERDLEA FARMS, New Hope, Pa. 
45 HEAD OF BRED SOWS AND GILTS 





























SUCCESSOR’S CREATION 


4-Days Sale-4]1’ 
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SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW 2nd 





Aug. 13--Malvern, Pa. 


Malvern Stock Farm, Inc. anil Delchester Farms 
PUBLIC SALE OF BERKSHIRES 


Friday, Aug. 13, 1920, at 2 P.M. Sale to be held at Malvern Stock Farm, Inc., Malvern, Pa. 














HE offering will consist of 35 head of bred sows and gilts, strong in the 
blood of EPOCHAL-LONGFELLOW-SUCCESSOR and RIVAL, the most 
fashionable blood of the breed. Whether you are a breeder or not, you 
will appreciate this opportunity to visit Malvern Stock Farm, Inc., and buy at 
your own price some of the best sows and gilts that have been offeretl at public 


MALVERN STOCK FARM, INC., will offer sows and gilts bred to 
EPOCHAL’S PROGRESS DUKE OF OLD SHADE 
RIVALEER’S EPOCHAL 
Delchester Farms will offer sows and gilts bred to 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW 2ND DOUBLE CHAMPION LAD 







Anyone familiar with Berkshires knows there is no better blood in the breed 
than combined in these great sires. A sow or gilt bred to any of these great 
sires will more than repay purchaser by their first litter. Providing you 
eannot attend the sale personally, send your bid to Mr. E. A. Hutchins of 
the A. R. You will receive the same careful attention as if you were on the 
grounds personally. 


sale in the east. Every sow and gilt has been selected for her individuality 
and ancestry, and nothing will be offered that is not good enough to go into 
and improve any herd. The quality is so high that the effect is sure to be 
favorable for future business for both Malvern Stock Farm, Inc., and Del- 
chester Farms. 


Sale will be held under cover. Catalogue Mailed on Request. All trains arriving at Paoli, Pa. will be met up until 1 P. M. 


Malvern Stock Farm, Inc., Malvern, Pa. Delchester Farms, Edgemont Pa. 
JOHN F. MEYERS, Supt. THOMAS W. CLARK, Supt. 











Aug. 14--Douglassville, Pa. 


Sycamore Farms Annual Sale 


N SATURDAY, AUGUST 14th, we will offer a splendid selection of sows and gilts bred to the 

the outstanding boars 

GRAND LEADER’S GRANDSON 266245 GRAND LEADER 3rd 254000 

LEADER’S LAST DUKE 274036 SYCAMORE SYMBOLEER 
These are four boars that have demonstrated their value and when mated with the splendid sows 
that will make up the offering are bound to produce high class litters. 
The complete catalog of the sale will appear in the August issue of The Berkshire World. 
Arrange to attend the Pennsylvania circuit. 





SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


E. R. FRITSCHE, Owner. PAUL F. KRAUSE, Manager. 

















75-Head-175 


- EPOCHAL’S PROGRESS 
























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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“If I had known a furnace could 
be put in as easily as that, I 
would have had one long ago.”’ 


Takes off the chill 
of early fall days 


HEN the days are hot with summer sunshine, 

give a thought to winter. If you wait until fall, 

you miss one of the greatest blessings a furnace 
can give. Install an Andes System One Pipe Furnace 
now, during the summer, and when fall comes, it will 
be all ready to take off the chill of the first frosts. 


Putting in an Andes won’t upset the summer com- 
fort of your home, because the whole job can be finished 
inside of twenty-four hours. There is only one register 
to be put in in the first floor directly over the top of the 
furnace. There are no other pipes—no floors to rip up, 
no walls to tear open, no confusion or dirt. 


An Andes takes the chill off in no time at all and 
with very little fuel. It is a great comfort to the whole 
family on chilly mornings when a fire is needed only 
for an hour or two. And in the dead of winter, the 
Andes will still prove to be very economical by burning 
one-third to one-half less than the usual amount of fuel. 


We guarantee that if the Andes does not give full 
Satisfaction, it will be taken out and the full purchase 
price returned to you. 


Write for free book, telling all about this wonderful 
Andes System One Pipe Furnace. Send us the coupon 
today. ; 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO.,, Inc. 


DEPT. A GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of the famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 


SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 
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GENTLEMEN: — Thirteen room 
house. Seven tons of coal used this 
ycar in a 260 Andes One Pipe. Go- 
ing to move into another house at 
present heated by furnace of an- 
other make. Going to remove 
present furnace and put in Andes 
et. Pipe—Joun Backus, Livonia, 
I 


GentLeEMEN:—My Andes One Pipe 
Furnace is very economical in fuel 
consumption and heats my ten-room 
house to perfection. —Wriitiam™ H. 
Turrett, Montrose, Pa., March 31, 

9. " 











